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H ERE’S a thumbnail analy- 
sis of You, done without 
benefit of trance or crystal 
ball: 

You are a smart and dog- 
ged person, possessed of con- 
siderable patience and either 
twenty-twenty vision or the 
next thing to it. What’s more, 
you’ve got plenty of time on 
your hands. 

True? False? Well, it has to 
be true, or anyway a little bit 
true, because the fact that you 
got your hands on the copy of 
the magazine you are now 
reading proves it. These days 
it takes real talent to find the 
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magazine you want; the 
handiest newsstand available 
for research has fourteen 
science-fiction magazines lined 
row on row; we’ve heard of 
stands with many, many 
more. 

There’s a moral here, and 
the moral is this. Now that 
you’ve got your copy of Star 
Science Fiction we hope you’ll 
like it. And we hope that 
you’ll come back for more ; but 
what we hope most of all is 
that if Star Science Fiction 
turns out to be what you like, 
you’ll remember the name. 
Star. Go ahead, say it : 
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S-T-A-R, Star. See, it’s easy. 

As a bonus for accomplish- 
ing this feat of memorization, 
which can be done at home in 
only a few moments of your 
spare time, we undertake to 
print up another issue ninety 
days or so from date, and to 
see that it gets put on sale in 
pretty nearly the same place 
in your neighborhood station- 
ery store as you found this 
one. 

The rest, of course, is up to 
you! ! 

* * * 

How to Irritate Your 
Friends and Be a Crashing 
Bore at Parties: 

Here’s a brain-twister you 
can use to put a stop to any 
conversation whatever. It 
never fails. In the event that 
you would like to twist your 
own brain first, the solution 
is concealed along toward the 
end of these remarks. 

The situation is this : 

It is April 1st, 2759. Space 
travel has become feasible, 
and you are about to land on 
Ganymede, moon of Jupiter. 
The navigator of the ship 
is older than Robinson. 
Brown’s father, who suffers 
from motion sickness and 
is therefore incapacitated at 
landings and takeoffs, is the 
steward. The youngest man 
on the ship is not the pilot, 
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but he remembers seeing 
Halley’s Comet when he was 
a child. Smith’s birthday is 
the same as the flight sur- 
geon’s, but there is a fifteen- 
year diffei’ence in their ages. 
Young Brown discovers that 
his age in days is equal to 
. an exponential power of ten 
plus the number of years in 
Robinson’s age. Give the 
exact age in years, months 
and days of any member of 
the ship’s complement. 

Got the problem? No fair 
peeking ahead. . . . 

^ 

What kind of a guy is Isaac 
Asimov ? 

Well, he’s this kind of guy: 
When he was courting the 
present Mrs. Asimov he didn’t 
have any trouble remember- 
ing her phone number, he 
only dialed D-E-A-R-E-S-T 
and that was the lady. Luck? 
Well, in a way, yes — ^there 
were several million phones 
within dial range, after all, 
and only one of them was 
hers. Still, do you know what 
your phone number spells? 
Asimov did; and that’s the 
kind of guy he is. 

And he is this kind of guy: 
When he went into the Army 
at the close of World War II, 
he had Army psychiatrists 
buzzing and clucking around 
him for weeks. It wasn’t so 
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much that they thought a man 
who wrote science fiction had 
to be off his trolley some- 
where; it was what he had 
done with the A.G.C.T. (the 
Army I.Q. test) that bothered 
them. On that test, anything 
over a hundred and thirty is 
splendid; and what troubled 
the skull doctors was trying 
to make up their minds what 
to do about this fellow Asi- 
mov, who had scored a neat 
160, or three points less than 
perfect — and that's the kind 
of guy he is. 

And he is this kind of guy : 
He wrote S As in Zebatinsky, 
in this issue. Read it; and 
then you’ll know once and for 
all what kind of a guy is Isaac 
Asimov, Ph.D. 

* * * 

Remember radio? 

Now that we’ve all got that 
old TV monkey riding on our 
backs, we tend to overlook the 
elder medium. But the plain 
fact of the matter is that, as 
far as science fiction is con- 
cerned at any rate, radio has 
it all over television. Oh, sure, 
there’s science fiction on TV 
once in a while — lots of old 
movies (and a sillier mass of 
trash than them it is hard to 
find), and even a few regular- 
ly scheduled new shows, most- 
ly aimed at kids. But even the 
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new ones are, at the very best, 
pretty tired and elementary 
jobs of writing and produc- 
tion. 

Not radio. Apart from one- 
shots (and there have been 
some good ones), there’s at 
least one weekly series worth 
half an hour of anybody’s 
time. We mention it with 
some diffidence because it has 
used a couple of stories by 
the undersigned — but not 
enough to taint it ; nor enough 
to alter the fact that it is 
based primarily on the stories 
published in one of our favor- 
ite competitors. Galaxy Sci- 
ence Fiction. The name of the 
program is X Minus One, and 
you can hear it (at the mo- 
ment, anyway — but radio be- 
ing what it is, regard nothing 
as final) on "Thursday nights 
on the NBC radio network. 

Tiy kicking the TV habit 
one "Thursday and see if you 
don’t like it. We’re willing to 
bet you will. The stories are 
faithful and well handled 
adaptations of new shorts and 
novelettes by the likes of 
Clifford D. Simak, Isaac Asi- 
mov, Fritz Leiber, Robert 
Sheckley — well, you name 

your favorites ; you’ll find that 
practically all of them have 
been represented. And the 
actors involved are as good as 
they come ; and if you happen 
to hear a girl whose name 
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turns out, in the credits at the 
end of the show, to be Rollie 
Bester — as you well may, be- 
cause she’s been on before — 
you might be interested to 
know that her husband’s 
given name is Alfred, the 
same being the author of — 
among others — The Demol- 
ished Man. 

ifi ^ 

Speaking of movies, a cou- 
ple of years ago Ray Brad- 
bury went to Ireland. One of 
the things that came out of 
that trip was a movie, and a 
pretty good one, too — named 
Moby Dick. But something 
else pretty good came from 
Bradbury’s Irish Odyssey, for 
while he was there Ray hap- 
pened upon a young Irishman 
who had written a stoiy — not 
only that, but a science-fiction 
story — not only that, but a 
good one. But we don’t have 
to tell you whether it’s good 
or not, for you can judge for 
yourself. The writer: Gavin 
Hyde. The story: Nor the 
Moon by Night. 

And it’s in this very issue. 

* * * 

You didn’t peek, did you? 

Well, if you’ve really done 
your best on the puzzle a few 
paragraphs back and your 
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brain is now out of shape as 
a result, here is the solution. 
Question: Give the age of a 
member of the ship’s comple- 
ment. Answer: Well, how old 
will you be on April Fool’s 
Day, 2759? 

* * * 

There is no truth to the ru- 
mor that C. M. Kornbluth is 
the wife of the undersigned. 

The report started when a 
literary critic somehow got 
his wires crossed and, in re- 
viewing a science-fiction novel 
written by Kornbluth and 
your editor in collaboration, 
referred to the team as hus- 
band-and-wife . . . and the re- 
sulting indignation of this 
member of the partnership 
was exceeded only by the fury 
of his very much male col- 
laborator, C. (for Cyril) M. 
Kornbluth. 

Wife or no, however, we’re 
pleased to be able to tell you 
that we’ve got a fine Korn- 
bluth story upcoming in our 
next issue — to be accompanied 
by exciting stories by Les- 
ter del Rey, Henry Kuttner 
Algis Budrys and lots more. 
We think you’ll like them. But 
in order to like them you’ll 
have to read them; and that 
you will be around to do so is 

the fondest wish of 

FREDERIK POHL 
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A Novelette 
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walks in beauty 



H arriet waved to Max 
from the end of its row, 
but Max’s thoughts were far 
away. He wandered back 
down the line, half his mind 
on his job, the other half on 

it walks in beauty 



the woman he loved. 

Jim called to him, “Hey, 
Max ! Wake up. Didn’t you see 
Harriet?” 

Max shook himself and 
glanced toward it, but it was 
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busy with its own jobs. He 
leaned against the ladder that 
ran up the towering vat of 
Number 73. “Jim,” he confid- 
ed dreamily, “I love Luana.” 

Jim came over. “I love 
Luana too,” he said. 

Max looked up, delighted. 
“You too?” Jim nodded. If 
Jim had disagreed with him. 
Max would have cheerfully 
defended Luana all day, but it 
was even more fun for his 
friend to understand already. 
“That Luana,” said Max, 
shaking his head in wonder at 
the strength of his own devo- 
tion. 

“She's some kid,” Jim sec- 
onded, shaking his head the 
same way. “That kid was 
made for loving, and does she 
know it!” 

“That’s the most important 
thing about a woman,” Max 
assured him seriously. “She 
should want to be loved. With 
all her being she should wel- 
come all the passion a man 
has to give.” Max had never 
understood this before, be- 
cause Luana was his first real 
love. 

“That’s right,” said Jim, 
“and Luana fills that bill with 
plenty to spare.” 

They both chuckled gloat- 
ingly. Max hooked an elbow 
over a ladder rung, Jim sat on 
the bench in fi'ont of the in- 
dicator strip, and they got 
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comfortable for a thorough 
listing of Luana’s attractions. 
Luana’s little scarlet mouth, 
Luana’s mincing shoulders, 
Luana’s little stretch and 
yawn, presenting her breasts 
— oh, yes, Luana’s breasts, 
very important! They went 
through all these features, 
stopping to appreciate each 
one in detail, shaking their 
heads, grinning, and grunt- 
ing: “Mm, mm.” 

They had got to Luana’s 
snake-hips walk when the 
alarm had to go off on Num- 
ber 71. Loud, unmusical, 
quickly-damped hink hinlc 
Sink. Jim shrugged to his 
feet and walked down to 71, 
turning off the alarm. Max 
looked over his shoulder. 

T here were 144 tiny 
strands of synthetic pro- 
tein fiber being extruded 
from jets at the bottom of 
each vat, solidifying as they 
hit the salt bath. While they 
shot fiber downward, the jets 
circled horizontally, twisting 
strands in sixes, then six sixes 
together, so that altogether 
from 144 strands came four 
ropes — threads, rather, of 
lanon, humming away down 
through the floor, driven by 
the friction of a series of deli- 
cate little rollers at the high- 
est speed and tension they 
were likely to be able to take. 
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At Number 71 one of them 
had failed to take it. It had 
broken. A delicate little roller 
had sprung up a few millime- 
ters with the release of ten- 
sion, and before the upswing 
was completed electronic re- 
lays had triggered emergency 
measures: one circle of jets 
had stopped circling or ex- 
truding, so that now only 108 
strands streamed from Num- 
ber 71; wheels driving the 
snapped thread through tank 
after tank below them had ad- 
justed their tension to guide 
the tag end through ; the 
alarm bell had rung for Jim. 

Jim checked the indicator 
strip. It showed nothing, so 
the trouble must be in the jets 
themselves. Jim drained off 
the bath around the stopped 
circle, and reached in with a 
pair of needle-nosed tongs 
and a brilliant flashlight 
pointing at a 45° mirror, to 
find which of the jets had 
failed. 

Max left. He was embar- 
rassed about showing unnec- 
essary interest in the lanon 
spinners in front of Jim. 

He strolled down to Num- 
ber 78, the end of their row, 
checking indicator strips. At 
the end of the row he looked 
both ways. Again Harriet 
happened to be doing the 
same at the end of the row 



next to his; they waved cas- 
ually. 

Max sat down in front of 
Number 73. He wanted Jim to 
finish with Number 71 so 
they could go on talking about 
Luana. It was the next best 
thing to seeing Luana herself. 
Jim was older than he was, 
two pay classifications higher, 
and a lot more experienced. 
Talking to Jim strengthened 
his confidence that Luana was 
the sexiest woman in the 
world, and that what he felt 
was genuine adult love. 

W HEN 71 was going again. 
Max asked first, “What 
was wrong?” 

Of course Jim didn’t an- 
swer, just pretended to spit 
behind him. He sat in the 
same place he’d been in before 
and squinted at Max. “So, 
young Max has started seeing 
Luana’s show, has he?” 

Max was stung. “Started? 
I’ve been there every night for 
a long time.” 

“I haven’t seen you there.” 
“Say, that’s right — I have- 
n’t seen you there more than 
twice. How long have you 
been going?” 

“Off and on for ” 

“Off and on!” exclaimed 
Max. “I don’t go off and on! 
I go every night. I don’t see 
how you can stand to go to 
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any other dancer when you 
could be seeing Luana. For 
five weeks I’ve even been sit- 
ting up front. Man, I’m really 
hooked.” 

“I sat up front there for the 
first time last night,” Jim ad- 
mitted. “But I always enjoyed 
Luana. I’ve been seeing her 
off and on for longer than 
you’ve been at Lanon.” 

Max was not impressed. He 
kept his scorn to himself. 
Imagine seeing Luana for 
over a year before you fell in 
love Avith her! It had taken 
him only a few weeks before 
he was sure, and since then 
his loyalty had been absolute. 
He just said, “Anyway, you’re 
going tonight, huh?” 

“And how. Like to go down 
together? I’ll meet you after 
dinner.” 

Max Avas flattered. “Sure 
enough.” But he should tell 
Jim about his other plan. 
That wouldn’t be easy. He 
might not even have made the 
other plan if he’d known Jim 
loved Luana. He hesitated. 

Jim Avent on, “Am I going 
tonight, he asks. I’m just as 
hooked as you are, now. I’m 
not going to miss any chances 
to see that kid. Boy, would I 

like to ” He said Avhat he’d 

like to do to Luana. 

Max said that he would like 
to, too. 
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J IM began Avhistling. Max 
couldn’t hear the tune 
above the hum of the spin- 
ners, neither could Jim ; but it 
broke up the talk. 

Max checked the indicator 
strips again. He stopped at 
Number 77. 

The smooth column called 
simply “vat” concealed a con- 
tinuous-floAV protein-synthesis 
process, in complex convolu- 
tions of tubing. The contents 
Avere sampled and analyzed 
continuously and automatic- 
ally; the results were trans- 
mitted to the indicator strips, 
but also called for their own 
corrections at the reagent in- 
put valves. So the readings 
Averen’t supposed to vary 
much. The indicator also 
shoAved the rate of input of 
reagents; that sometimes did 
vary a good deal. As now on 
Number 77. 

It Avas the hydroxyl input 
at Level 8. Normally this was 
a small rate, sometimes zero; 
noAV a good deal of dilute base 
Avas pumping in up there. 
Max pulled the chain which 
slid the hanging ladder to 
him, and Avent up. At Level 7 
he passed the transparent 
deck knoAAm as the Supers’ 
Walk. He pressed the button 
to signal the lab, then climbed 
up to Level 8 and opened a 
port in the side of the vat, re- 
vealing a tangle of tubing. . . . 
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No, there was nothing wrong 
mechanically with the input 
valve. 

Paula appeared just below 
him. Paula wasn’t a superin- 
tendent, just an analyst, but 
its lab was right next to the 
office, and analysts as well as 
supers had the run of the Su- 
pers’ Walk. 

“Hi,” said Max. He was 
glad Paula had come out, in- 
stead of just talking into a 
mike, the usual way. 

“Hi, Max, what’s the trou- 
ble?” 

“Hydroxyl input up to two 
point. Nothing else showing 
yet.” 

“Which analyzer is calling 
for more hydroxyl?” 

“The pH at the same level. 
That’s what I’m looking at 
now.” He poked through a 
new port. 

“Listen,” Paula pointed to 
the tiny pipes running from 
Jim and Max’s row to the 
lab. “Send us some of your 
input solution in line A, and 
some from the chamber in 
B.” Paula smiled. “You’re 
getting sharp. Max, to spot 
this thing so early.” 

“Oh, I’m doing okay.” He 
smiled back. Jim would never 
have praised him, and Paula 
knew this stuff as well as Jim 
did. 

He flipped the toggles that 
would send the samples Paula 



wanted to the lab, then closed 
up the port. “Shall I stay up 
here?” 

“Suit yourself.” Another 
smile over Paula’s departing 
shoulder. Max wasn’t allowed 
above Level 6 unless some- 
thing was wrong or he had 
explicit permission. Now he 
had permission. 

He watched the little figure 
walking in a businesslike way 
back to the lab. Paula wore a 
man’s short haircut and a 
man’s pants, like any career 
girl. It was a little ridiculous, 
like a man yet not quite a 
man; Max had to admit it. 
But he didn’t really feel it. 
Everybody respected PauFa as 
a worker. In Max’s case the 
word was liked. Paula had 
been his ffiend, almost from 
the first day he’d worked at 
Lanon, and he didn’t care who 
knew it. 

S INCE he had permission 
to stay up here, he looked 
around. He opened up the 
ports on Levels 7 and 8 and 
traced the connections with- 
out touching them. He could 
imagine the comment he’d get 
if Jim saw him : “Hey, young- 
ster, don’t you know your job 
yet? If you’ve still got valves 
to memorize I guess I didn’t 
drive you hard enough in 
your apprenticeship.” But 
Max was just interested. He 
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liked to go over things again. 
Paula understood. 

He would have liked even 
better to follow Paula into 
the lab. He’d never been in 
there; to him it was only a 
wide, whitely lighted room 
whose door always closed be- 
fore he saw more. 

Partly to look busy in case 
Jim was watching him from 
below, he picked up tools and 
tested some of the analyzers 
at Level 8. He didn’t find any- 
thing, of course. 

Then he tested viscosity at 
a couple of points. He would- 
n’t find anything there either, 
of course. But he did ! In the 
tank where the benzene solu- 
tion of peptide derivatives 
sprayed in tiny bubbles into a 
water phase, the mixture act- 
ed wrong. Likely the bubbles 
were too big, giving too small 
a total benzene-water surface, 
and throwing everything off 
from Level 9 down. This must 
have been the trouble all 
along, though he couldn’t have 
guessed it. 

He signaled the lab again, 
shut off the inputs, and went 
to work on the spray nozzles. 
For this job he should have 
called Jim. But Paula came 
out again, and this time Max 
was complimented even more, 
and Max was glad he had 
tackled the job himself. 

The heck with Jim! Max 
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felt good enough to go 
through with his plan for to- 
night, and never mind Jim. As 
he finished the job, he hung 
up his tools and said, “Say, 
Paula, would you like to go 
down to Luana’s together? 
I’ll meet you at your dormi- 
tory after dinner.’’ 

No answer. Paula’s face 
was very serious and almost 
soft in an unfamiliar way. 

To make it clear that this 
was an invitation to some- 
thing that was veiy important 
to him. Max explained, “I love 
Luana.” 

Still no answer. Was seeing 
a dancer too unfamiliar a sug- 
gestion ? Max couldn’t remem- 
ber seeing very many career 
girls in Luana’s audience, as 
a matter of fact, and those 
hadn’t come with men. He 
asked, “Have you ever been 
to a dancer’s house before?” 
“Oh, yes. I’ve seen dancers 
before.” Now Paula smiled, 
and decided. “Max, it was 
nice of you to ask me. I’d like 
to go to Luana’s with you. I’ll 
meet you after dinner.” 
“Swell,” said Max, and re- 
treated down the ladder. But 
it hadn’t been swell; it had 
been a disappointment, com- 
pared with the way any man 
would have reacted to the in- 
vitation, even if he’d turned 
it down. 

Well, naturally, it wouldn’t 
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be the same as a man. But 
why had Paula hesitated that 
way? 

II 

‘‘TTOW have things been 
going, Jim?” 

“All quiet. You sure took a 
long time up there.” 

“Yeah, the stream into the 
tank on Level 9 wasn’t getting 
broken up. That doesn’t hap- 
pen too often, huh?” 

Jim grunted. 

This was a good enough ex- 
planation for Max’s having 
taken so long. Max could have 
added that the only reason 
he’d found what the trouble 
was so early was curiosity, 
but it didn’t even occur to 
him to do it. Some difficulties 
you avoid automatically, by 
habit. 

But Max plunged right into 
another difficulty. “Say, Jim, 
how about Paula coming with 
us tonight?” 

He was expecting Jim to 
look surprised, but not to look 
the way he did ! Max had al- 
ready begun to wince when 
Jim started; “Why not invite 
Harriet too and make it a 
family party?” 

Max didn’t say anything. It 
was true Harriet was a friend 
of Paula’s, but he understood 
Jim’s sarcasm. 

Jim showed no mercy. 



“ ‘How about Paula coming 
with us,’ huh? What’s it go- 
ing to see in Luana?” 

“Okay, Paula’s not the 
same as you or me, obviously, 
okay; but it’s a nice guy just 
the same.” 

“It’s a nice guy at work,” 
Jim said slowly and emphat- 
ically, “and at Luana’s it is 
not a nice guy, it’s a fifth 
wheel. Pants don’t make a 
man.” 

Max shrugged his shoul- 
ders, even though he was 
sulfering. He wasn’t prepared 
to quarrel with Jim or any- 
body else on the subject. 
Without thinking about it he 
knew it was absolutely neces- 
sary to him that Paula’s com- 
ing along should not be made 
a big issue. 

And equally necessary to 
him that it should come. 

What could he do? He 
thought of making a joke to 
calm Jim down, but that’s all 
he thought, he didn’t think of 
the joke. 

He just said bluntly, “Calm 
down. It’s not its fault it’s not 
a man.” 

“No,” Jim agreed in the 
same exaggerated tone, “that 
is true; I’m sorry for it, and 
all that ; but at Luana’s it’s a 
fifth wheel.” 

Max shrugged his shoul- 
ders again and turned away. 
“I don’t know,” he said, 
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wishing he could be casual. 
“Paula’s always been very de- 
cent to me, and I think it’s a 
nice girl, that’s all.’’ 

Something else for Jim to 
pounce on. “ ‘Nice girl’? It’s 
grown up now ! It’s not a little 
girl any more, it’s a full- 
grown career.” 

Max knew the career girls 
themselves didn’t like to be 
called simply “careers,” but 
he accommodated. He went 
back to, “It’s a nice guy.” 
With the heaviest sarcasm 
yet, Jim said, “A personal 
friend of yours, no doubt.” 
That was his clincher. 

Max stopped breathing. 
How could he handle that one 
casually? He couldn’t. “All I 
said was, it’s a nice guy.” He 
didn’t look at Jim. He meant 
it when he said, “Unfortun- 
ately I already asked it, and 
I can’t just back out.” 

“Did you tell it I was com- 
ing?” 

“No.” 

“Well, that’s good at least. 
Listen, why don’t you tell it 
you’re sick?” Suddenly Jim 
was making helpful sugges- 
tions to a friend in a jam. 

“I can’t stay at the dormi- 
tory tonight, I have to see 
Luana.” 

“Come along and see Lu- 
ana, Paula won’t know.” 

“It might find out, it might 
even come and see me there.” 



“Not likely, and if it does, 
so what?” 

But that was going too far 
for Max. “Paula’s a nice guy,” 
he repeated stubbornly. 

With a sudden snort, Jim 
said, “Go with Paula, then, 
but not me.” Subject closed. 

M ax made another routine 
check of the row, then 
sat down a couple of spinners 
away from Jim. He was con- 
fused. If he’d known this was 
going to happen, he wouldn’t 
have — what wouldn’t he have 
done? 

Why did Jim have to be so 
intolerant, anyway? 

He wished he was talking 
to Jim about Luana again, 
but he knew he couldn’t now. 

Jim strolled over and said 
charitably, “You’ll change 
your mind.” Then he strolled 
away again. Obviously that 
was as far as he was going to 

go- 

Max sat thinking unhap- 
pily. Maybe he would change 
his mind and tell Paula he was 
sick — maybe. 

Remembering Paula’s effi- 
cient walk and the brave self- 
respect with which it looked 
up at men, he felt a sudden 
strong stab of affection. He 
excused the emotion to him- 
self. After all, it was a very 
nice guy. 

Someone was on the Supers’ 
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Walk in their row. An ana- 
lyst? He looked up. No, it was 
gray - haired Superintendent 
Kees himself. Without seem- 
ing to hurry, Max got to his 
feet and started pacing the 
row, checking every spinner. 
Jim caught on too, and did the 
same. 

Mr. Kees didn’t pay any at- 
tention to them. He was look- 
ing over Number 77, where 
Max had just done the job on 
the nozzles. When Max met 
Jim at the middle of their 
row he crossed his fingers and 
Jim repeated the sign — both 
of them surreptitiously, as if 
Mr. Kees could see crossed 
fingers from almost thirty 
meters above them. As if Mr. 
Kees would be surprised if he 
did! 

After five minutes or so the 
superintendent left, without 
having looked down. 

Max breathed easier, and 
Jim grinned at his relief. 
“We’re glad to see you go,” 
Jim muttered toward the Su- 
pers’ Walk, and added in 
falsetto, “old Husband Kees.” 

“Huh? Since when is Kees 
married ?” 

“A couple of weeks ago.” 

Max thought Jim might be 
inventing this for his sake, to 
build him up after being 
nervous about Mr. Kees. 
“Honest?” he said. 



“Yep. Just got the word 
from Roland this morning. ” 
“He’s jaypeed, you mean.” 
“Nope.” Jim made a mock- 
solemn long face. “This is no 
jaypee fling, this is a real old- 
fashioned family marriage.” 
“No kidding! I never would 
have thought it. With all the 
money he’s got, he could keep 
playing the field till almost 
any age. Who did he many?” 
Max expected to hear the 
name of some famous dancer. 
Now if it was a question of 
settling down with somebody 
like Luana, Max could see 
something in marriage, no 
matter what Jim might say. 

“Hah. You know tvho he 
married?” Jim, in his glee, 
was having ti'ouble keeping 
his voice low. “Remember 
Frederika?” 

“Sure. It used to be one of 
the office secretaries, left 
about a year ago.” 

“Less than a year.” 

“Yeah. So who did Kees 
marry?” 

“Frederika,” Jim exulted, 
“changed its name, let its hair 
grow, took one or two dancing 
lessons, and opened a house.” 
“And Kees married it.’' 
Max was stunned. 

“Her, now. Kees married 
her almost the minute it be- 
came legal. Bought out her 
contract and married her.” 
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M ax wondered if maybe 
Roland had made the 
story up. Even if this thing 
had actually happened at La- 
non, Max felt vaguely that it’d 
be better not to talk about it. 
But curiosity was overriding. 
“How old is it — how old is 
she, anyway? Must be thirty 
at least.” 

“Thirty-five, I bet.” 
“Imagine a woman not get- 
ting the urge until she was 
thirty-five,” Max marveled. 

Jim pretended to spit be- 
hind him. “Obviously if a girl 
hasn’t felt the urge by thirty- 
five, it’s going to be a career. 
It’s not cut out for anything 
else, period.” 

“You mean Frederika never 
really had a woman’s instincts 
at all?” 

“Obviously. Frederika be- 
came a dancer just so she 
could get married ! How much 
of an audience do you think 
she ever got at her house? 
Who beside Kees?” Jim’s eyes 
were bright with suppressed 
laughter and his voice was a 
jeer. “I bet she couldn’t even 
get a promoter. I bet behind 
the scenes Kees financed the 
whole thing himself. It must 
have cost plenty.” 

Max still felt the conversa- 
tion was indecent, but 

“Why did he do it? Why 
would he even go to see her?” 
It was hard to understand. 



“He went to see her dance 
because he loved her.” 

This, at least, was a joke. 
Max knew. “Oh, go on. How 
could he love her when he 
could see real women, like Lu- 
ana, or even Marta? It isn’t 
natural to love anybody ex- 
cept the most beautiful wom- 
an you’ve seen, obviously.” 
“You don’t have to tell me.” 
Jim whispered, winking, 
“confidentially, Kees wanted 
to get married from the be- 
ginning. He likes children!” 
And Jim’s derision overflowed 
in violent laughter, loud and 
long. It was okay, if the super 
heard he wouldn’t know what 
the joke was. Max joined in, 
laughing at old Husband Kees. 

Jim was still his friend aft- 
er all. 

Ill 

TT WASN’T only loyalty to 
i- Paula that made Max go 
through with taking it to 
Luana’s, it was partly loyalty 
to the way he’d felt about the 
idea in the morning. He was 
too stubborn to give it up so 
far as to lie to Paula. 

As he and Paula went down 
the plush winding stair into 
Luana’s, Max heard the audio 
inside, beat, beat, beat, and a 
rolling melody. It was playing 
Luana’s theme, though, so he 
knew the evening was just be- 
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ginning in there. The familiar 
excitement made him feel like 
running down those last few 
steps. As soon as they were 
at the bottom he turned to- 
ward Luana. 

Luana was gorgeous to- 
night. (Luana was always 
gorgeous!) Her head was 
raised as she faced the audi- 
ence, her heavily shadowed 
eyes were closed, her scarlet 
mouth pouted, glittering jew- 
els swung on her waist-length 
braids. Luana was gorgeous. 

Luana gave a little stretch 
and yawn, presenting her 
breasts. Max tingled all over. 
What a body ! 

It was easy to see why so 
few girls became dancers. 
How many of them had bodies 
like Luana’s? How many of 
them had bodies even ap- 
proaching Luana’s? 

Tonight Luana was wearing 
practically nothing above the 
waist, and you could appre- 
ciate her to the fullest. Below 
the waist, she was covered, the 
same as always, by a loose 
ankle-length skirt which 
swirled excitingly whenever 
she turned. (Max had been 
trying to decide the last few 
nights whether Luana was 
pregnant again yet. He hoped 
not, of course.) 

Mabel came up to Max and 
Paula as they stood at the bot- 
tom of the stairs, to take their 
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admission fees. Max was re- 
turned abruptly to his prob- 
lem. Would Mabel notice in 
the dimness the slight extra 
length of Paula’s jacket that 
signified it was not a man? 
Would she let them in if she 
did know Paula’s sex? To be 
sure, Paula had said it had 
seen dancers before, so maybe 
it was okay. 

Max paid his own admis- 
sion. Mabel said, “Good eve- 
ning, Max,” and turned to 
Paula. “Are you with him?” 

“We’re together,” said 
Paula calmly. 

Mabel took its money too. 
She said, “You’ll have to sit in 
the back.” 

“Certainly,” said Paula. 

They took their seats — in 
the back. 

This was terrible ! Max had 
been up front for five weeks 
without missing a night, and 
he was sure Luana must have 
been stirred by his constancy. 
She must have begun to real- 
ize he was not just an adoles- 
cent fooling around. What 
would she think now when she 
didn’t see him? 

It was possible she might 
notice him even back here. But 
if she did, what would she 
think? That he had decided he 
didn’t want to stay up front. 

This was all a big mistake ! 

Here was Max in the back 
with the mere spectators, and 
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up there, separated from him 
by a wide aisle, sitting right 
at the edge of the lighted area 
where Luana danced, were a 
dozen other guys. Tonight, as 
far as Luana was concerned, 
they were the devoted lovers. 
Max was sick with envy. 

He recognized most of 
them. There was Jim, with 
Roland, the other Luana fol- 
lower from Lanon. Most out- 
standing, there was Dan 
Sellars. Two weeks ago Lu- 
ana, late in the evening, while 
dancing around the stage with 
Dan Sellars, had led him off- 
stage to be jay peed, ending 
the show for the night. Max’s 
throat choked up just remem- 
bering it, thinking of the sud- 
den rush of delicious passion 
that must have filled Luana’s 
lovely body, imagining him- 
self in Dan Sellars’s place ! 

But it had not been Max, it 
had been Dan Sellars, and he 
and Luana had stayed that 
way for two whole weeks — 
not bad! And here was Max, 
in the back rows. Tonight 
would not be the night Luana 
would jaypee with him; or 
even have her first dance with 
him; or even lean invitingly 
over his chair in passing, as 
she had done twice this week. 

B eat, beat, beat, and the 
melody rolled languidly. 
Max told himself that he 



couldn’t stay bitter while he 
was at Luana’s. 

Luana spread her slender 
arms wide, and clasped her 
hands behind her head. Lean- 
ing her head way back, she 
slunk back and forth in front 
of the audience, panting audi- 
bly. Back and forth, over and 
over. 

Max knew this was irresist- 
ible. He knew the effect that 
would hit him now, and he 
waited for it impatiently, like 
a man who has just chug-a- 
lugged two double whiskeys. 

It hit. It rocked him. He 
kept his eyes on Luana, feed- 
ing the flame. ... He still 
loved that Luana, all right. 
Oh, it had hit! 

But maybe not quite so 
strong as usual? 

Of course he was farther 
away from her now. He 
wasn’t up front. 

The audio changed tunes, 
and Luana changed moods. 
She swung gaily up to Dan 
Sellars and danced him around 
and around the floor. He was 
certainly a good man for her 
when it came to dancing. Lu- 
ana looked so graceful and 
loving when he held her. In 
some ways it was even better 
than watching Luana alone. 

Without warning Luana 
danced him through the cur- 
tains out of the room. The 
audio was hushed. Nobody 
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moved from his seat, it was 
too early for Luana’s evening 
shift to be over, but there was 
a little rustle of whispering, 
speculating. It died to total si- 
lence as the curtain stirred. 

It was Dan Sellars, alone. 
Luana was unattached again ! 
She had renoed him ! 

Dan Sellars walked dead- 
pan to his seat; he was still 
going to sit up front at Lu- 
ana’s, then. Max approved. 

The audio blared and Luana 
skipped through the curtains, 
her scarlet lips laughing un- 
restrainedly. She was wearing 
a new skirt, flaming red, and 
her shoulders were spread 
with tiny spangles. 

Swinging the red skirt mer- 
rily, Luana began to sing. 
How many dancers could sing 
too? — let alone sing like Lu- 
ana. 

It was The Call of My 
House, a fairly new song. Max 
was disappointed. He loyally 
enjoyed it, but really he 
thought most of the new 
songs, even the serious ones 
like this, sounded inadequate 
for the emotions he felt for 
Luana. They sounded insin- 
cere. Now the old songs — the 
really old songs that were re- 
vived every so often — had the 
directness of true art. The 
words were usually inappro- 
priate for a dancer to be sing- 
ing to her audience, but he 
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could allow for that. The sen- 
timents might be from an- 
other time, but they were 
sincere. Songs like Rosalie, 
Kalamazoo, or I WanrM Love 
You. 

A fter the song Luana be- 
gan dancing with one aft- 
er another of the men up 
front. Everybody was unusu- 
ally excited tonight, because 
of Luana’s having renoed — 
Luana herself most of all. It 
had a stimulating effect. She 
danced with Roland and even 
with Dan Sellars, more 
gracefully, more yieldingly 
than she had the last few 
nights. It was something to 
watch. But the more Max en- 
joyed it the more he longed to 
be up front. 

Luana sang again. Just as 
if she had heard Max’s wish, 
it was one of the old favor- 
ites. He even thought she 
seemed to be singing toward 
the one empty seat Mabel had 
left up front. And after the 
song was over she’d be danc- 
ing again! If it wasn’t for 
Paula 

Paula. He’d actually forgot- 
ten it was because of Paula 
that he was back here. 

Remembering startled him, 
he turned to face Paula. It 
met his eyes. 

It said conversationally, 
“Max, you’re pretty devoted 
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to Luana, aren’t you?” How 
could it be so calm? 

Well, natui-ally, it wouldn’t 
be the same as a man. 

He said intensely, “I’d do 
absolutely anything for her — 
anything at all.” 

Paula stared at him 
thoughtfully. He didn’t have 
anything to say to it, or any 
real purpose in having turned 
in the first place. He was even 
a little embarrassed. And Lu- 
ana’s voice caressing him. 

Paula said quietly, “I have 
to stay in the back section, 
but you can go up alone if you 
want to and sit in your usual 
chair.” 

“That’s right!” he said. 
“Why didn’t 1 think of 
that?” 

I N THE front row you heard 
Luana’s voice much more 
intimately. 

Luana must have noticed 
him taking his seat in the 
middle of a number, but she 
would know it was just from 
impatience to be near her. 
What would she think of his 
being so late, though? Had he 
ruined his chances? 

When she had finished the 
song Luana stood at one end 
of the row of seats. The audio 
was off, everything was quiet. 
She yawned and stretched 
tantalizingly. Then she walk- 
ed slowly from one. follower 
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to the next, the length of the 
row. She was deciding which 
one to dance with next; but 
she was considering her deci- 
sion a lot more carefully than 
usual, it must be an important 
one. 

Nobody moved. Max had to 
restrain himself consciously 
from squirming with sus- 
pense. Luana started back 
along the row, hesitating at 
each chair. She was in front 
of Max! She stayed there — 
longer than she ever had be- 
fore ! 

And moved on. 

And danced with Jim! 

Jim, who had been up front 
only one night before! There 
was no justice in it. Max just 
couldn’t understand women at 
all. Jim was a nice guy, but 
after all ! 

Then came the catastrophe. 
Luana and Jim danced two or 
three times around the floor 
— gracefully. Max had to ad- 
mit, they danced well to- 
gether — and through the cur- 
tains. 

The evening was over, in 
an explosion of applause from 
the audience. Luana had 
jay peed Jim. Jim! 

Max got up blindly and 
left, ignoring Paula’s hand in 
his, ignoring the cool night 
air, walking without a 
thought in his head that he 
could bear. 
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H e noticed where he 
was when Paula took 
away its hand and sat down 
on the floor, smiling up at 
him. 

Max was confused, as if he 
was waking up from a long 
sleep. He sat down beside 
Paula. 

They were in a familiar 
enough place, the entry to the 
Spinning Department at La- 
non. Max clocked in here 
every morning when he came 
to work. Every time he clock- 
ed in he looked at the time. 
Automatically he. looked at 
the time now: 23:25. 

“Why’d we come here?” 

“I asked Antonina at din- 
ner tonight if it wanted me 
to take its shift for it. I go 
on at midnight. I thought you 
wouldn’t mind if we walked 
over hei'e early.” 

“Do you buy other girls’ 
shifts often?” he asked with- 
out much interest. “How much 
do you get for them?” 

“I didn’t buy the shift.” 
“Oh, you’re just taking it 
as a favor.” 

“That’s right. I knew I’d be 
up tonight anyway, and An- 
tonina always has a hard time 
with the first shift.” 

They sat in silence. Paula’s 
regular chewing became audi- 
ble, and simultaneously Paula 
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said, “I’ve got chocolate 
mints. Want one?” 

For the first time tonight 
Max realized that Paula was 
a remarkable girl. Mints, at 
this point — remarkable. He 
thanked it and chewed con- 
tentedly. 

They were silent again. 
Max turned back to troubled 
thoughts of Luana. After a 
while he couldn’t keep from 
saying it any longer : “I can’t 
understand her.” 

Paula answered, “Stop 
thinking she’s a mystery. 
Max, and you can understand 
her as well as you understand 
most people.” 

This time Max turned to it 
in astonishment. It still sat 
relaxed, leaning against the 
wall, one arm around a knee. 
It didn’t even look at him. 

Max was going to say, 
“What could you know about 
the subject?” but he toned it 
down to, “How do you know?” 
He waited, watching Paula. 

It chewed away at the 
chocolate mint, but it seemed 
less relaxed. “True of every- 
body. People are funny, but 
they’re all just people — if you 
see what I mean.” It was defi- 
nitely a little flustered now. 
“Anyhow, I know Luana.” 

“What?” 

“Sure. Now, why should 
that surprise you? We went 
to school together. Of course 
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her name wasn’t Luana then.” 
Max did not ask to hear her 
former name. “She was my 
best friend — one of my best 
friends.” 

W HY was Max surprised? 

Mostly because it had 
never occurred to him that he 
would ever have a friend who 
was a friend of Luana’s. Even 
in his daydreams he had 
never thought about being 
close to Luana in that way. It 
was hard to get used to. There 
was something else, though. 

It was the ages. Luana 
seemed so magic and unat- 
tainable it was hard to think 
of her childhood’s being with- 
in memory. But when he con- 
sidered — Luana had been six- 
teen when she got her first 
contract, that he knew, and he 
knew she had had three 
pregnancies. She must be 
about twenty. That was just 
her chronological age, and it 
seemed like a terrible liar. 
Why, he was twenty, and it 
seemed as if Luana must have 
been Luana long before he 
was born ... yet must have 
been under twenty-five the 
whole time. 

“How old are you?” 

“Just turned twenty-two.” 
“You were older than Lu- 
ana!” 

“A little.” 

“Gee, I wonder what Luana 
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was like as a girl?” He didn’t 
really want to know, it was 
just an idea that was new and 
curious. He always mentioned 
new and curious ideas to 
Paula. 

“What was she like? Well 
— ” Paula thought. “You 
couldn’t have told her from 
anybody else. She went to the 
same classes and played the 
same games. Slept in the 
same dormitory.” Paula 
laughed tolerantly, and Max 
remembered how adolescent 
his question must have sound- 
ed: curiosity about life at a 
girls’ school! 

Still it was fascinating, and 
he was talking to Paula so it 
was okay. “You knew her. All 
through school?” 

“From the time she entered 
till the time she left. I knew 
Marta too, her name used to 
be Henrietta. And a couple of 
dozen other dancers. You see, 
I just can’t think of them as 
particularly mysterious — any 
more than I could think of 
you as mysterious when I 
work with you every day. But 
then — ” Paula blurted out, 
“You’re a man, after all. 
Sometimes I think career 
girls are the only ones who 
can understand people!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“For instance — ^who else 
reads? Can you imagine any- 
body reading because it want- 
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ed to, except a career girl? 
Well, that’s not fair, you read. 
You’re unusual. You haven’t 
had much time for it recently, 
though, have you?” 

“No.” For a man there were 
more impoi-tant things. To 
most people Max wouldn’t 
admit that he had read at all 
since leaving school. 

“But the main thing is, you 
cut yourself off from too 
many people. Career girls are 
the only ones who don’t lie to 
themselves, so they’re the 
only ones who can understand 
people.” 

Max didn’t follow this at 
all. 

Paula mused, “Here I go, 
though, lying to myself. We’re 
cut off from people too. . . . 
We don’t get to take care of 
children, the way the women 
do.” 

It sounded actually un- 
happy ! This stopped Max 
with surprise for a moment; 
but he went ahead and re- 
torted, “Well, if you undei'- 
stand people so much better 
than I do, tell me: How does 
Luana choose who to dance 
with? Or . . . who to jaypee?” 
Explain that if you can. He 
felt downright resentful. Of 
Paula or Luana? 

P AULA stood up and paced 
back and forth a couple 
of times ; its face was worried. 
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It spread its hands. “I think 
I understand. Max, but it’s 
not simple.” 

“Well, just tell me this: 
What possible reason could 
she have for jaypeeing a guy 
who’s been a follower only one 
night? If she wanted to 
choose him, at least she could 
have waited till he’d been up 
front a decent period — a 
couple of weeks anyway.” 

“Oh, Jim was a newcomer, 
was he?” She smiled faintly. 
“And you’ve been pretty de- 
voted to Luana, haven’t you?” 
“You asked me that before. 
Answer my question.” 

“All dancers choose new- 
comers sometimes. Max. If 
they didn’t, there’d be no ex- 
citement for men who had 
just started sitting up front. 
They’d know they wouldn’t be 
noticed till they’d waited out 
a couple of weeks — at least 
with a popular dancer like 
Luana. They might even stop 
coming before the couple of 
weeks were up. A dancer has 
to keep attendance up, or the 
promoter will complain.” 
“But — tell me how could 
Luana ” 

“How could she be so cal- 
culating? She should choose 
by the passion of the moment, 
is that it? I thought you 
wanted to understand why 
she chooses who she does ; now 
you want a reason you can’t 
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understand.” Paula sat down 
again and added less combat- 
ively, “I don’t know. Prob- 
ably whim comes in too. I 
wouldn’t be surprised.” It 
gave itself another mint. 

Max was still arguing. 
“Have you ever seen Luana 
since she became a dancer?” 

“Yes, once.” 

“When?” 

“Three years ago.” 

“So she’d only started then. 
You’re not such a friend of 
hers. If you went down there 
to talk over old times I bet 
she’d have Mabel throw you 
out.” 

“Hm. As a matter of fact, 
she might. Luana didn’t fol- 
low my advice. Maybe she 
feels bad about it, one way or 
the other.” 

Luana, follow Paula’s ad- 
vice? Naturally not. Max 
didn’t even interrupt his 
argument. “So you’ve hardly 
seen her since she was a girl, 
and you couldn’t even talk to 
her now — how do you know 
so much about how she 
thinks? After all, Paula, 
there’s a whole area of expe- 
rience that you don’t have 
anything to do with, that’s 
very important to Luana.” 
Not to mention Max. 

“That’s true,” said Paula in 
a very small voice. 

“All right, then how can 
you say ” He looked at 
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Paula’s soft face and stopped. 

“In a way, what you say is 
very true. A whole area of 
experience that’s very impor- 
tant — that’s true. Max.” 

He looked at Paula and 
couldn’t speak. 

Paula said, “Have another 
mint. Max,” and sat chewing 
quietly. 

Max sat looking at the 
quiet, efficient, self-respecting, 
unhappy face, with growing 
sympathy. Poor girl ! He 
hadn’t been fair to Paula. 
When he’d learned that Luana 
had once been just another 
girl like Paula, and Paula’s 
friend, he’d learned only half. 
Paula had once been like Lu- 
ana, too, and Luana’s friend. 

That was a hard thought, 
too. 

Paula must have dreamed 
of womanhood then, the same 
as Luana. But some girls — 
most girls — didn’t have what 
it took. 

I T WAS really terrifying. 

What must it be like to be 
a schoolgirl? Always wishing 
your complexion would clear 
up, wishing your breasts 
would grow rounder, waiting 
to feel that uncontrollable de- 
sire that would tell you you 
were a woman. He hadn’t 
thought about such things 
since he was in school, and of 
course he hadn’t been old 
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enough then to understand. 

What must it be like to be 
a grown career girl! 

“I guess career girls must 
feel sort of — ” he hesitated a 
little — ” envious of dancers.” 

“That is the usual attitude, 
I believe,” Paula stated tune- 
lessly. 

There was a lot he hadn’t 
understood, all right. Max 
conceded. How could he have 
considered himself Paula’s 
friend before? Now he felt so 
much closer to it. 

“It ” — even the pronoun was 
a continual reminder of 
Paula’s failure. In every sen- 
tence he spoke about the ca- 
reer girls he was pointing out 
that they were the ones who 
didn’t make it. He could 
imagine how Paula must feel 
about that. Used to it, maybe, 
but surely not happy about it. 

Max made a resolution. 
Maybe he was a little pecu- 
liar, but he didn’t think so. 
After all, the elderly women 
who had been his school 
teachers had always been 
“her.” Paula was his friend. 
Max resolved always to refer 
to any career girl as “her,” 
from now on. 

At least when he was alone 
with Paula. 

He resolved even to think 
of Paula as “her.” It wouldn’t 
come naturally to use that 
pronoun for a modified man’s 
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name like “Paula,” when he 
was used to using “her” only 
for real women’s names like 
“Luana” or “Clarissa.” He’d 
do it, just the same. The way 
he’d been talking up to now 
sounded cruel. 

He smiled happily and 
started to tell Paula his reso- 
lution. The words wouldn’t 
come. He didn’t know how to 
say it without sounding ridic- 
ulous. 

Why? Because his resolu- 
tion was a bad idea? No, not 
a bad idea; just pitifully in- 
adequate. How much differ- 
ence would a pronoun make 
to — her? If he talked as if it 
was saving her life, he’d 
sound very very silly, and just 
as cruel as if he’d done noth- 
ing. 

If only there was some way 
to tell Paula that (at last) he 
sympathized. 

Paula glanced at the clock. 
23:49. The first shift would 
start showing up about now. 

Paula stood up without 
looking at him. It — she — 
yawned and stretched. Max 
felt let down : apparently she 
didn’t have anything more to 
say to him and was going to 
leave him ten minutes early, 
and he hadn’t communicated 
to her yet. 

Instead, she said, “Tired?” 

“No.” 
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“Why don’t you come on 
with me? The super won’t be 
around this shift, or any of 
the office staff. Don’t even 
bother clocking in.” 

V 

P AULA went straight to 
the lab but Max loafed on 
the Supers’ Walk. 

It was the Spinning De- 
partment in a different hour 
from the Spinning Depart- 
ment he saw daily, yet it 
might as well have been in a, 
different year, or country. 
The rows of vats were the 
same, exactly the same, but 
strolling around the Supers’ 
Walk gave a new and godlike 
perspective; they had chang- 
ed. The row where he worked 
in the midday shift was su- 
perficially the same; he could 
recognize it without looking 
at the numbers, by the drool- 
ing discoloration on Number 
74, the same as in the day; 
but instead of looking up at 
Mr. Kees he was looking 
down at somebody or other. 
To find out whether it was 
Max or not he’d have to check 
the personnel records. Who 
was he? He had changed. 

lie had an anything-could- 
happen feeling that he hadn’t 
had since he was a kid, except 
maybe at Luana’s. 

Luana — she seemed distant 



now. Time heals sorrows, and 
to Max there was a lot of 
time between an hour ago and 
now. He was still a Luana 
follower, certainly; his mem- 
ory did not show the con- 
spicuous event which stopping 
loving Luana would have 
made. He didn’t worry quite 
as much about love, though. 
Love and curiosity didn’t mix. 
Tonight Max was curious. 

Which adventure should he 
choose? 

This afternoon if he’d had 
an invitation to drop into the 
lab any time, with nobody to 
object, he’d have run all the 
way. Tonight it was hard to 
choose. Paula had changed 
everything: Luana, the Spin- 
ning Department, Paula her- 
self. Max was itching to 
understand them all. 

He chose the lab, though, 
partly because Paula would be 
there. For any adventure 
Paula should be there. Paula 
and curiosity went together. 

M ax pushed open the door 
to the wide, whitely 
lighted room. 

It wasn’t quite as wide as 
he’d thought, and part of it 
wasn’t lighted. That was the 
row of four desks along the 
left that were more likely 
computers. Accounting didn’t 
work the night shifts. The 
rest of the room was a daz- 
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zling array of valves and 
tubes. Max threw his mind 
open to see what they could 
tell him. He let his eye wan- 
der over the maze, guided by 
hunches dx'awn from his ap- 
prenticeship outside there. 
Apprenticeship — that’s what 
this was. Everything was new 
tonight. Tonight should have 
come after his first day at 
work, or his first week per- 
haps. But if it had he would- 
n’t have had a friend, Paula, 
who could show him around 
the lab. 

He didn’t see Paula. There 
was only one person in the 
lab, working in the far right 
corner, ignoring him. He 
recognized the person. “Har- 
riet!” 

“Hi, Max.” 

“I didn’t know you knew 
this job.” 

“Pve qualified for assistant, 
not for analyst.” 

“You taking somebody 
else’s shift, just for tonight?” 

“That’s right. How about 
you ?” 

“Paula just asked me if I 
wanted to stick around. 
Where is Paula, anyway?” 

“Out on one of the vats. 
Number 58 I think.” 

“She’ll be right back, won’t 
she? I was hoping ” 

Uh-oh. She. 

Harriet smiled at his faux 
pas; but not too jeeringly, if 
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at all. Max felt his face get- 
ting entirely red — all over — 
maximum. He hadn’t blushed 
since he was in school. 

Harriet said, “Paula should 
be back pretty soon. Would 
you like to sit down in the of- 
fice? Pm pretty busy here.” 
“The office!” 

“The Superintendent’s Of- 
fice, in there.” The door on 
the dark side of the room. 
“The guys always use it on 
this shift. There usually isn’t 
anybody around to check, and 
I’ll be able to tip you off in 
time if thei’e is.” 

Max pushed open the door 
and went through. 

He wouldn’t have been sur- 
prised to see a tropic garden. 

I T WAS dark. He ricocheted 
olf a hard desk into a soft 
chair. Keeping one hand on 
the chair for a base, he grop- 
ed across the desk till he 
found a switch. 

The switch only tui’ned on 
a desk lamp. The little light 
fell concentrated on the desk 
top and scattered vaguely 
about the room. Desks, chairs, 
and cabinets were irresponsi- 
bly acute-angled. Max could 
have turned on more lights 
and reduced them to normali- 
ty, but he preferred not to. He 
relaxed, getting used to nov- 
elty. 

In the direction he was 
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facing, he couldn’t see to the 
end of the office. Maybe the 
office extended farther than 
he’d assumed. He sat staring 
into the darkness there. 

For a while he saw only 
darkness. Then a new, dim 
light went on and something 
moved. Max sat staring. 

If what he saw might just 
as well have been a dream, 
why should he complain? 

He thought he saw Luana. 

Luana couldn’t be in this 
office, but then neither could 
Max, and nevertheless here 
was Max, all alone, and, all 
for Max, here was Luana! 
Dancing! Why should he ask 
questions ? 

Luana danced for him. 

Her hands clasped behind 
her head, that snake-hips 
walk. The same as this eve- 
ning. 

But the evening had ended 
wrong, so Max didn’t let him- 
self compare now to the eve- 
ning. Everything was new 
this midnight. No music, she 
didn’t need any! No crowded 
house, all the better ! 

He tried the experiment of 
watching the dance as if he 
had never seen it before. That 
wriggling walk was new. He 
could feel the burning passion 
that drove those hips. Then 
she stopped — stretched, lithe- 
ly turning her body to right 
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and left — and yawned. What 
a body! 

Max almost groaned aloud. 
Why didn’t she come closer? 
How was he supposed to 
stand it this long? Still he was 
the audience, he didn’t get out 
of his chair. 

Gradually she came closer, 
and each step she took toward 
him was an act of surrender. 
Max couldn’t stand it. He 
jumped from his chair. This 
was the love of his life! 

She began to sing, a husky 
wordless croon that made him 
shiver and want to cry. This 
was the love of his life! And 
all for him! 

But it wasn’t Luana. He 
had never heard the voice be- 
fore. He had to admit to him- 
self now that it wasn’t 
Luana. 

He didn’t care ! Everything 
was new tonight. He could see 
and hear, couldn’t he? Could- 
n’t he tell that this was love? 
How could he think of Luana 
after this? This was true 
love! That husky voice said, 
“Dance with me,” and the un- 
bearably beautiful face turn- 
ed up toward him. 

The light rested on her soft 
cheek and Max adored her. 
He put his arm around her 
and his hand touched her 
back. “Oh, my darling!” 

The beautiful face frowned, 
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and said, “Now do you see, 
Max?” 

The voice was Paula's voice. 

AX didn't move. 

Warmth still throb- 
bed through him like echoes 
after thunder. . . . 

What had happened ? 

Eventually he had to know. 
It had not been a dream. His 
hand was still touching her 
back — Paula's back. He re- 
moved it ; then he stood abso- 
lutely still again, trying to 
think. 

The face was still close to 
his, Paula's pitiful, pleading 
face. He had to remember 
that even with the mouth 
painted' over scarlet, even 
wearing the grotesque jew- 
eled wig, even obscenely 
dressed in woman's clothes, 
this was his friend, Paula. 

He whispered, ''Don^t ivor- 
ry, Paula, I won't tell any- 
body," . ^ ^ 

She gasped. 

Her frown dissolved. 

Her face went soft again; 
for a moment he thought she 
had fainted. But she had 
sprung back away from him 
three or four steps, as grace- 
ful as a dancer. She said, in 
the husky, unreal voice : 

“You can see and hear, 
can't you? Can't you tell I'm 
a woman?" 

Max could hardly control 
it walks in beauty 



his embarrassment for her. 
Sure he could see and hear. 
She was dancing again, and 
crooning; and it was embar- 
rassing. He could see and 
hear his friend Paula bounc- 
ing around — in a preposter- 
ous costume — with a faked 
voice. It embarrassed him! 

“Max, please.'' The faked 
voice was begging now. 

Max didn't know which 
way to look. He was enor- 
mously sorry for his friend 
Paula, but what could he do? 
Women were women and ca- 
reers were — well, careers. It 
was a sticky, crawly feeling; 
it was almost as though Jim 
or one of the other men had 
made some revolting sugges- 
tion. It was not possible for 
Max to think in those terms ; 
it wasn't part of his nature. 

But Paula was his friend. 

Max swallowed. 

He tried hard. Pretend, he 
thought. Pretend you don't 
know it's Paula. He conjured 
up another emotional kick for 
the sake of the kick. Don't 
look underneath, he thought, 
just look at the body and lis- 
ten to the voice. Woman? 
Think of it as woman. 

The body was gorgeous. 
The voice made him shiver. 
The face was unbearably 
beautiful. He felt passion ris- 
ing in him, he felt the drive 
for possession, he felt 
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He felt corrupt and befoul- 
ed, Instantly the passion was 
wrung off in a surge of icy 
fear and guilt. Too late, too 
late! He was betraying the 
love of his life, he was lower- 
ing himself! What would Lu- 
ana think? 

‘‘Stop it!” he shouted. 
“Paula, for God's sake!” 

HE stopped. 

Her white shoulders 
drooped, her husky voice 
broke. Paula fell across the 
desk, crying. Crying. 

Max couldn't help her and 
couldn't ignore her. He lis- 
tened inertly, feeling shocked 
and disappointed in her. 

She wept : “Oh, Max, I 
don't get it. I just don't get 
it!” 

“Paula,” he said, trying to 
be reasonable, “it's perfectly 
all right. It's just that I don't, 
well, enjoy that sort of thing.” 

She blazed: “What sort of 
thing is that?” 

He cleared his throat. “You 
know. I mean, those clothes 
and all. That's not hair, it's 
just a wig. It isn't real. And 

I can't ” He hesitated, 

grasping for a way to express 
himself ; and ended miser- 
ably: “Paula, you should get 
help.” 

“Max!” He shrugged and 
turned away, offended. She 
said, “Max, I'm not blaming 
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you. I'm as messed up as you 
are.” 

“Messed up! Me?” 

She said, despairing, “Oh, 
what was I trying to do any- 
way? The whole thing's hope- 
less. But I don't get it. The 
wig?” She wrenched it off her 
head and dropped it on the 
floor ; beneath it Paula's 
short, neat hair was still 
there. “If I were a dancer I'd 
wear a wig, you know. Luana 
wears one!” 

“But Luana is — Luana,” 
Max protested. 

“I could go out and open a 
house tomorrow! You would- 
n't see anything wrong with 
me then!” 

“You?” Max shook his 
head, awakened from paraly- 
sis. How well had he ever un- 
derstood Paula? Once more it 
was as though she had re- 
moved a disguise. 

“Me!” She took a deep 
breath, then spoke wearily. “I 
tried out once. At Clarissa's 
house — the same time Luana 
did.” 

“You? But — oh, I see.” 
Max nodded. 

“No, you don't see! I went 
over — very well, in fact ! Bet- 
ter than Luana did.” 

“Now, Paula ” 

“It's true. Max. I could find 
a promoter tomorrow and 
open a house.” She sat up on 
the desk, looking at him. 
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“You know, my fifth night at 
Clarissa’s, I got unusually 
strong audience reaction — 
from practically everybody, 
even Clarissa’s front row. My 
fifth night!” Well, that was 
astonishing. Max admitted to 
himself. But she wasn’t talk- 
ing about it with pride. She 
said: “You know what hap- 
pened when I came offstage? 
Clarissa went on. And she 
said: ‘We’ll have to put that 
juicy morsel in a package all 
her own.’ You understand? 
She meant I should have my 
own house. And the applause 
was tremendous.” 

She was too weary, too dis- 
couraged to lie; but it was 
beginning to strain Max’s be- 
lief. “Why didn’t you do it?” 
he asked doubtfully. 

“I peeked through the cur- 
tain! I knew that if I did it 
I’d have to sign a five-year 
contract — I didn’t have any 
money of my own. So I peek- 
ed at all those popeyed, yell- 
ing faces, and I thought, ‘Five 
years' ” 

What any unwomanly reac- 
tion ! Max couldn’t help it, he 
edged away from her a little. 
“What’s wrong with five 
years of life like Luana’s?” 

She said hopelessly, “If you 
can’t understand it, I can’t 
explain. Everything those 
men wanted from me they 
could have got from a hypo- 



dermic needle. Juicy morsel! 
I couldn’t stand five years of 
that kind of — of contempt!” 

“Now, Paula!” Max was 
shocked. Contempt ! To call 

love and — and desire, and 

To call those things contempt ! 
But she was saying: 

“I tried to talk Luana out 
of it too. She may regret that 
she didn’t listen to me.” 

ELL, that did it. 

Max stood up, able to 
smile. She’d had him going 
for a while, but — well, imag- 
ine Luana regretting her life 
and all her loves! The thing 
was preposterous. 

“Max?” Paula was ques- 
tioning. 

“I have to go,” he said. 

“Oh, no. Max. Look — I’m 
sorry.” 

He punched her shoulder 
lightly. “Nothing to worry 
about,” he said. “I’ll see you 
tomorrow.” 

She stood up. “No, please. 
Max! I’ll get my obscene 
men’s clothes on, and we’ll 
have a cup of coffee. What 
about it? 'Then you can stick 
around the lab afteiavard and 
watch us work. How about 
that? And ” 

“Thanks, friend,” he said, 
grinning. “I’ll take you up on 
that sometime. But I’ve really 
got to get along.” And he 
really had to, it was true ; be- 
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cause it had just occurred to 
him that the evening didn’t 
have to be entirely a loss. 
There was a place near Lu- 
ana’s house where you could 
wait. And sometimes, maybe, 
there would be a light in her 
window — perhaps even a 

shadow on the shade! Per- 
haps — 

Well, it didn’t matter; all 



that mattered, of course, was 
being near to the one you 
love. “So long, Paula,” he 
said. “And look, don’t worry.” 
She said, in a voice barely 
loud - enough to hear, “I 
won’t.” But it didn’t matter, 
because Max wasn’t listening. 
He was already gone. He was 
on his way to Luana! 




forecast 

As we go to press, the line-up for the next issue of Star Science 
Fiction isn’t yet definite . . . but a good guess at the contents 
will include a novella, two novelettes and a cluster of short 
stories by Henry Kuttner, C. M. Kornbluth, Lester del Rey, 
Miriam Allen de Ford and others (how many others depends 
on how much the type can be made to stretch). 

That’s the APRIL issue— STAR SCIENCE FICTION— 
on sale January 12th or thereabouts. Watch for it! 
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M arshall zebatinsky 

felt foolish. He felt as 
though there were eyes star- 
ing through the grimy store- 
front glass and across the 
scarred wooden partition ; 
eyes watching him. He felt no 
confidence in the old clothes 
he had resurrected or the 
turned-down brim of a hat he 
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never otherwise wore or the 
glasses he had left in their 
case. 

He felt foolish and it made 
the lines in his forehead deep- 
er and his young-old face a 
little paler. 

He would never be able to 
explain to anyone why a 
nuclear physicist such as him- 
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self should visit a numerolo- 
gist. (Never, he thought. 
Never.) Hell, he could not ex- 
plain it to himself except that 
he had let his wife talk him 
into it. 

The numerologist sat be- 
hind an old desk that must 
have been second-hand when 
bought. No desk could get that 
old with only one owner. The 
same might almost be said of 
his clothes. He was little and 
dark and peered at Zebatin- 
sky with little dark eyes that 
were brightly alive. 

He said, “I have never had 
a physicist for a client before. 
Dr. Zebatinsky.” 

Zebatinsky flushed at once. 
“You understand this is con- 
fidential.” 

The numerologist smiled so 
that wrinkles creased about 
the corners of his mouth and 
the skin around his chin 
stretched. “All my dealings 
are confidential.” 

Zebatinsky said, “I think I 
ought to tell you one thing. I 
don’t believe in numerology 
and I don’t expect to begin 
believing in it. If that makes 
a difference, say so now.” 

“But why are you here, 
then?” 

“My wife thinks you may 
have something, whatever it 
is. I promised her and I am 
here.” He shrugged and the 



feeling of folly grew more 
acute. 

“And what is it you are 
looking for? Money? Secur- 
ity? Long life? What?” 
Zebatinsky sat for a long 
moment while the numerolo- 
gist watched him quietly and 
made no move to hurry his 
client. 

Zebatinsky thought: What 
do I say anyway? That Tm 
thirty-four and without a fu- 
ture? 

He said, “I want success. I 
want recognition.” 

“A better job?” 

“A different job. A differ- 
ent kind of job. Right now. 
I’m part of a team, working 
under orders. Teams! That’s 
all government research is. 
You’re a violinist lost in a 
symphony orchestra.” 

“And you want to solo.” 

“I want to get out of a team 
and into — into me,” Zebatin- 
sky felt carried away, almost 
light-headed, just putting this 
into words to someone other 
than his wife. He said, 
“Twenty-five years ago, with 
my kind of training and my 
kind of ability, I would have 
gotten to work on the first 
nuclear power plants. Today 
I’d be running one of them or 
I’d be head of a pure research 
group at a university. But 
with my start these days 
where will I be twenty-five 
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years from now? Nowhere. 
Still on the team. Still carry- 
ing my two per cent of the 
ball. I’m drowning in an 
anonymous crowd of nuclear 
physicists and what I want is 
room on dry land. If you see 
what I mean.” 

The numerologist nodded 
slowly. “You realize. Dr. Ze- 
batinsky, that I don’t guaran- 
tee success.” 

Zebatinsky, for all his lack 
of faith, felt a sharp bite of 
disappointment. “You don’t? 
Then what the devil do you 
guarantee?” 

“An improvement in the 
probabilities. My work is sta- 
tistical in nature. Since you 
deal with atoms, I think you 
understand the laws of statis- 
tics.” 

“Do you?” asked the physi- 
cist, sourly. 

“I do, as a matter of fact. I 
am a mathematician and I 
work mathematically. I don’t 
tell you this in order to raise 
my fee. That is standard. 
Fifty dollars. But since you 
are a scientist, you can appre- 
ciate the nature of my work 
better than my other clients. 
It is even a pleasure to be able 
to explain to you.” 

Zebatinsky said, “I’d ra- 
ther you wouldn’t, if you 
don’t mind. It’s no use telling 
me about the numerical 
values of letters, their mystic 



significance and that kind of 
think. I don’t consider that 
mathematics. Let’s get to the 
point ” 

T he numerologist said, 
“Then you want me to help 
you provided I don’t embar- 
rass you by telling you the 
silly non-scientific basis of 
the way in which I helped 
you. Is that it?” 

“All right. That’s it.” 

“But you still work on the 
assumption that I am a nu- 
merologist, and I am not. I 
call myself that so that the 
police won’t bother me and — ” 
the little man chuckled dry- 
ly — “so that the psychiatrists 
won’t either. I am a mathe- 
matician; an honest one.” 
Zebatinsky smiled. 

The numerologist said, “I 
build computers. I study 
probable futures.” 

“What?” 

“Does that sound worse 
than numerology to you. 
Why? Given enough data and 
a computer capable of suffi- 
cient number of operations in 
unit time, the future is pre- 
dictable, at least in terms of 
probabilities. When you com- 
pute the motions of a missile 
in order to aim an anti-mis- 
sile, isn’t it the future you’re 
pi’edicting? The missile and 
anti-missile would not collide 
if the future were predicted 
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incorrectly. I do the same 
thing. Since I work with a 
greater number of variables, 
my results are less accurate.” 

“You mean you’ll predict 
my future?” 

“Very approximately. Once 
I have done that, I will mod- 
ify the data by changing your 
name and no other fact about 
you. I throw that modified 
datum into the operation-pro- 
gram. Then I try other modi- 
fied names. I study each 
modified future and find one 
that contains a greater degree 
of recognition for you than 
the future that now lies ahead 
of me. Or no, let me put it an- 
other way. I will find you a 
future in which the proba- 
bility of adequate recognition 
is higher than the probability 
of that in your present fu- 
ture.” 

“Why change my name?” 

“That is the only change I 
ever make, for several reas- 
ons. Number one, it is a sim- 
ple change. After all, if I 
make a great change or many 
changes, so many new var- 
iables enter that I can no long- 
er interpret the result. My 
machine is still crude. Num- 
ber two, it is a reasonable 
change. I can’t change your 
height, can I ? Or the color of 
your eyes, or even your tem- 
perament. Number three, it is 
a significant change. Names 



mean a lot to people. Finally, 
number four, it is a common 
change that is done every day 
by various people.” 

Zebatinsky said, “What if 
you don’t find a better fu- 
ture?” 

“That is the risk you will 
have to take. You will be no 
worse off than now, my 
friend.” 

Zebatinsky stared at the 
little man uneasily. “I don’t 
believe any of this. I’d sooner 
believe numerology.” 

The numerologist sighed. 
“I thought a person like your- 
self would feel more comfort- 
able with the truth. I want to 
help you and there is much 
yet for you to do. If you be- 
lieved me a numerologist, you 
would not follow through. I 
thought if I told you the 
truth you would let me help 
you.” 

Zebatinsky said, “If you 
can see the future ” 

“Why am I not the richest 
man on earth? Is that it? But 
I am rich — in all I want. You 
want recognition and I want 
to be left alone. I do my work. 
No one bothers me. That 
makes me a billionaire. I need 
a little real money and this I 
get from people such as your- 
self. Helping people is nice 
and perhaps a psychiatrist 
would say it gives me a feel- 
ing of power and feeds my 
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ego. Now, do you want me to 
help you?” 

“How much did you say?” 
“Fifty dollars. I will need 
a great deal of biographical 
information from you but I 
have prepared a form to guide 
you. It’s a little long, I’m 
afraid. Still, if you can get it 
in the mail by the end of the 
week, I will have an answer 
for you by the — ” he put out 
his lower lip and frowned 
in mental calculation — “the 
twentieth of next month.” 
“Five weeks? So long?” 

“I have other work, my 
friend, and other clients. If I 
were a fake, I could do it 
much more quickly. Is it 
agreed then ?” 

Zebatinsky rose. “Well, 
agreed. This is all confiden- 
tial, now.” 

“Perfectly. You will have 
all your information back 
when I tell you what change 
to make and you have my 
word that I will never make 
any further use of any of it.” 
The nuclear physicist stop- 
ped at the door. “Aren’t you 
afraid I might tell someone 
you’re not a numerologist.” 
The numerologist shook his 
head. “Who would believe 
you, my friend? Even sup- 
posing you were willing to 
admit to anyone that you’ve 
been here.” 



O N THE 20th, Marshall 
Zebatinsky was at the 
paint-peeling door, glancing 
sideways at the shop-front 
with the little card up against 
the glass reading “Numerol- 
ogy,” dimmed and scarcely 
legible through the dust. He 
peered in, almost hoping that 
someone else would be there 
already so that he might have 
an excuse to tear up the wav- 
ering intention in his mind 
and go home. 

He had tried wiping the 
thing out of his mind several 
times. He could never stick at 
filling out the necessary data 
for long. It was embarrassing 
to work at it. He felt incred- 
ibly silly filling out the names 
of his friends, the cost of his 
house, whether his wife had 
had any miscarriages, if so, 
when. He abandoned it. 

But he couldn’t stick at 
stopping altogether either. He 
returned to it each evening. 

It was the thought of the 
computer that did it, per- 
haps; the thought of the in- 
fernal gall of the little man 
pretending he had a compu- 
ter. The temptation to call the 
bluff, see what would happen, 
proved irresistible after all. 

He finally sent off the com- 
pleted data by ordinary mail, 
putting on 90 worth of stamps 
without weighing the letter. 
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How do you 



If it comes back, he thought, 
I’ll call it off. 

It didn’t come back. 

He looked into the shop 
now and it was empty. Zeba- 
tinsky had no choice but to 
enter. A bell tinkled. 

The elderly numerologist 
emerged from a curtained 
door. “Yes? Ah, Dr. Zebatin- 
sky.” 

“You remember me?” Zeba- 
tinsky tried to smile. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What’s the verdict?” 

The numerologist moved 
one gnarled hand over the 
other. “Before that, sir, 
there’s a little ” 

“A little matter of the 
fee?” 

“I have already done the 
work, sir. I have earned the 
money.” 

Zebatinsky raised no objec- 
tion. He was prepared to pay. 
If he had come this far, it 
would be silly to turn back 
just because of the money. 

He counted out five ten-dol- 
lar bills and shoved them 
across the counter. “Well?” 

The numerologist counted 
the bills again slowly, then 
pushed them into a cash draw- 
er in his desk. 

He said, “Your case was 
very interesting. I would ad- 
vise you to change your name 
to Sebatinsky.” 



“Seba 

spell that?” 

“With an S.” 

Zebatinsky stared indig- 
nantly. “You mean change the 
initial? Change the Z to an 
S? That’s all?” 

“It’s enough. As long as 
the change is adequate, a 
small change is safer than 
a big one.” 

“But how could the change 
affect anything?” 

“How could any name?” 
asked the numerologist, soft- 
ly. “I can’t say. It may, some- 
how, and that’s all I can say. 
Remember, I don’t guarantee 
results. Of course, if you do 
not wish to make the change, 
leave things as they are. But 
in that case, I cannot refund 
the fee.” 

Zebatinsky said, “What do 
I do? Just tell everyone to 
spell my name with an S?” 

“If you want my advice, 
consult a lawyer. Change 
your name legally. He can ad- 
vise you on little things.” 
“How long will it all take? 
I mean for things to improve 
for me?” 

“How can I tell? Maybe 
never. Maybe tomorrow.” 
“But you saw the future. 
You claim you see it.” 

“Not like in a crystal ball. 
No, no. Dr. Zebatinsky. All I 
get out of my computer is a 
set of coded figures. My ma- 
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chine takes data and performs 
operations and gives figures. 
I can recite probabilities to 
you, but I saw no pictures.” 

Zebatinsky turned and 
walked rapidly out of the 
place. Fifty dollars to change 
a letter! Fifty dollars for 
Sebatinski ! Lord, what a 
name! Worse than Zebatin- 
sky. . . . 

It took another month be- 
fore he could make up his 
mind to see a lawyer, and 
then he finally went. 

He told himself he could al- 
ways change the name back. 

Give it a chance, he told 
himself. 

Hell, there was no law 
against ic. 

H enry brand looked 

through the folder page 
by page, Avith the practiced 
eye of one who had been in 
Security for fourteen years. 
He didn’t have to read every 
Avord. Anything peculiar 
Avould have leaped off the pa- 
per and punched him in the 
eye. 

He said, “The man looks 
clean to me.” Henry Brand 
looked clean, too, with a soft, 
oval abdomen and a pink and 
freshly scrubbed complexion. 
It AA^as as though continuous 
contact Avith all sorts of hu- 
man failings, from possible 
ignorance to possible treason, 
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had compelled him into fre- 
quent washings. 

Lieutenant Albert Quincy, 
who had brought him the 
folder, was young and filled 
Avith the responsibility of be- 
ing security officer at the 
Hanford station. “But why 
Sebatinsky?” he demanded. 

“Why not?” 

“Because it doesn’t make 
sense. Zebatinsky is a foreign 
name and I’d change it myself 
if I had it, but I’d change it 
to something Anglo-Saxon. If 
Zebatinsky had done that, it 
Avould make sense and I 
wouldn’t give it a second 
thought. But why change a Z 
to an S ? I think we must find 
out what his reasons Avere.” 

“Has anyone asked him di- 
rectly.” 

“Certainly. In ordinary con- 
versation, of course. I AA^as 
careful to arrange that. He 
won’t say anything more than 
that he’s tired of being last in 
the alphabet.” 

“That could be, couldn’t it. 
Lieutenant?” 

“It could but Avhy not 
change his name to Sands or 
Smith, if he Avants an S. Or 
if he’s that tired of Z, Avhy 
not go the Avhole Avay and 
change it to an A? Why not 
a name like — uh — Aarons?” 

“Not Anglo-Saxon enough,” 
muttered Brand. Then, “But 
there’s nothing to pin against 
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the man. No matter how queer 
a name-change may be, that 
alone can’t be used against 
anyone.” 

Lieutenant Quincy looked 
markedly unhappy. 

Brand said, “Tell me. Lieu- 
tenant, there must be some- 
thing specific that bothers 
you. Something in your mind ; 
some theory; some gimmick. 
What is it?” 

The lieutenant frowned. 
His light eyebrows drew to- 
gether and his lips tightened. 
“Well, damn it, sir, the man’s 
a Russian.” 

Brand said, “He’s not that. 
No, he’s a third-generation 
American.” 

“I mean his name’s Rus- 
sian.” 

Brand’s face lost some of 
its deceptive softness. “No, 
Lieutenant, wrong again. 
Polish.” 

The lieutenant pushed his 
hands out impatiently, palms 
up. “Same thing.” 

Brand, whose mother’s 
maiden name had been Wis- 
zewski, snapped, “Don’t tell 
that to a Pole, Lieutenant.” 
Then, more thoughtfully, “Or 
to a Russian either, I sup- 
pose.” 

“What I’m trying to say, 
sir,” said the lieutenant, red- 
dening, “is that the Poles and 
Russians are both on the other 
side of the Curtain.” 



“We all know that.” 

“And Zebatinsky or Seba- 
tinsky, whatever you want to 
call him, may have relatives 
there.” 

“He’s third generation. He 
might have second cousins 
there, I suppose. So what?” 
“Nothing in itself. Lots of 
people may have distant rela- 
tives there. But Zebatinsky 
changed his name.” 

“Go on.” 

“Maybe he’s trying to dis- 
tract attention. Maybe a sec- 
ond cousin over there is get- 
ting too famous and our 
Zebatinsky is afraid that the 
relationship may spoil his 
own chances of advancement.” 
“Changing his name won’t 
do any good. He’d still be a 
second cousin.” 

“Sure, but he wouldn’t, feel 
as though he were shoving 
the relationship in our face.” 
“Have you ever heard of 
any Zebatinski on the other 
side?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then he can’t be too fa- 
mous. How would our Zeba- 
tinski know about him?” 

“He might keep in touch 
with his own relatives. That 
would be suspicious under the 
circumstances, he being a 
nuclear physicist.” 
Methodically, Brand went 
through the folder again, 
“This is awfully thin, Lieu- 
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tenant. It’s thin enough to be 
completely invisible.” 

“Can you offer any other 
explanation, sir, of why he 
ought to change his name in 
just this way?” 

“No, I can’t. I admit that.” 
“Then I think, sir, we 
ought to investigate. We 
ought to look for any men 
named Zebatinsky on the oth- 
er side and see if we can draw 
a connection.” The lieuten- 
ant’s voice rose a trifle as a 
new thought occurred to him. 
“He might be changing his 
name to withdraw attention 
from them; I mean to protect 
them.” 

“He’s doing just the oppo- 
site, I think.” 

“He doesn’t realize that, 
maybe, but protecting them 
could be his motive.” 

Brand sighed. “All right, 
we’ll tackle the Zebatinsky 
angle. But if nothing turns up. 
Lieutenant, we drop the mat- 
ter.” 

W HEN the information 
finally reached Brand, he 
had all but forgotten the lieu- 
tenant and his theories. His 
first thought on receiving data 
that included a list of 17 
biographies of 17 Russian and 
Polish citizens, all named Ze- 
batinsky, was : What the 

devil is this? 

Then he remembered, swore 
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mildly and began reading. 

It started on the American 
side. Marshall Zebatinsky 
(fingerprints) had been born 
in Buffalo, New York (date, 
hospital statistics) . His father 
had been born in Buffalo as 
well, his mother in Oswego, 
New York. His paternal 
grandparents had both been 
born in Bialystok, Poland, 
(date of entry into the United 
States, dates of citizenship, 
photographs.) 

The seventeen Russian and 
Polish citizens named Zeba- 
tinsky had all been descend- 
ants of people who, some half 
century earlier, had lived in 
or near Bialystok. Presum- 
ably, they could be relatives, 
but this was not explicitly 
stated in any particular case. 
(Vital statistics in East Eu- 
rope during the aftermath of 
World War I were kept poor- 
ly, if at all.) 

Brand passed through the 
individual life-histories of the 
current Zebatinsky men and 
women. Amazing how thor- 
oughly intelligence did its 
work; probably theirs was as 
thorough. He stopped at one 
and his smooth forehead 
sprouted lines as his eyebrows 
shot upward. He put that one 
to one side and went on. 
Eventually, he stacked every- 
thing but that one and re- 
turned it to its envelope. 
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staring at that one, he 
tapped a neatly-kept finger- 
nail on the desk. 

With a certain reluctance, 
he put in a call to Dr. Paul 
Kristow of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Dr. Kristow listened to the 
matter with a stony expres- 
sion. He lifted a little finger 
occasionally to dab at his bul- 
bous nose and remove a non- 
existent speck. His hair was 
iron gray, thinning and cut 
short. He might as well have 
been bald. 

He said, “No, I never heard 
of any Russian Zebatinsky. 
But then, I never heard of the 
American one either.” 

“Well,” Brand scratched at 
his hairline over one temple 
and said slowly, “I don’t think 
there’s anything to this, but 
I don’t like to drop it too 
soon. I have a young lieuten- 
ant on my tail and you know 
what they can be like. I don’t 
want to do anything that will 
drive him to a Congressional 
committee. Besides, the fact 
is that one of the Russian 
Zebatinsky fellows, Mikhail 
Andreyevich Zebatinsky, is a 
nuclear physicist. Are you 
sure you never heard of him?” 

“Mikhail Andreyevich Ze- 
batinsky? No. ... No, I never 
did. Not that that proves any- 
thing.” 

“I could say it was coinci- 
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dence, but you know that 
would be piling it a trifle high. 
One Zebatinsky here and one 
Zebatinsky there, but nuclear 
physicists, and the one here 
suddenly changes his name to 
Sebatinsky, and goes around 
anxious about it, too. He 
won’t allow misspelling. He 
says, emphatically, ‘Spell my 
name with an S.’ It all just fits 
well enough to make my spy- 
conscious lieutenant begin to 
look a little too good. And an- 
other peculiar thing is that 
the Russian Zebatinsky drop- 
ped out of sight just about a 
year ago.” 

Dr. Kristow said, stolidly, 
“Executed!” 

“He might have been. 
Ordinarily, I would even as- 
sume so, though the Russians 
are not more foolish than we 
are and don’t kill any nuclear 
physicist they can avoid kill- 
ing. The thing is there’s an- 
other reason why a nuclear 
physicist, of all people, might 
suddenly disappear. I don’t 
have to tell you.” 

“Crash research ; top secret. 
I take it that’s what you 
mean. Do you believe that’s 
it?” 

“Put it together with every- 
thing else, add in the lieuten- 
ant’s intuition, and I just be- 
gin to wonder.” 

“Give me that biography.” 
Dr. Kristow reached for the 
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sheet of paper and read it 
over twice. He shook his head. 
Then he said, “I’ll check this 
in Nuclear Abstracts.” 

V OLUMES of Nuclear Ab- 
stracts lined one wall of 
Dr. Kristow’s study in neat 
little boxes, each filled with 
its squares of microfilm. 

The A. E. C. man used his 
projector on the indices while 
Brand watched with what pa- 
tience he could muster. 

Dr. Kristow muttered, “A 
Mikhail Zebatinsky authored 
or co-authored half a dozen 
papers in the Soviet journals 
in the last half-dozen years. 
We’ll get out the abstracts 
and maybe we can make 
something out of it. I doubt 
it.” 

A selector flipped out the 
appropriate squares. Dr. 
Kristow lined them up, ran 
them through the projector 
and by degrees an expression 
of odd intentness crossed his 
face. He said, “That’s odd.” 
Brand said, “What’s odd?” 
Dr. Kristow sat back. “I’d 
rather not say just yet. Can 
you get me a list of any other 
nuclear physicist who’s drop- 
ped out of sight in the Soviet 
Union in the last year.” 

“You mean you see some- 
thing?” 

“Not really. Not if I were 
just looking at any one of 
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these papers. It’s just that 
looking at all of them and 
knowing that this man may 
be on a crash research pro- 
gram and, on top of that, 
having you putting suspicions' 
in my head ” He shrug- 

ged. “It’s nothing.” 

Brand said, earnestly, “I 
wish you’d say what’s on your 
mind. We may as well be 
foolish about this together.” 

“If you feel that way 

It’s just possible this man 
may have been inching toward 
gamma-ray reflection.” 

“And the significance?” 

“If a reflecting shield 
against gamma rays could be 
devised, individual shelters 
could be built to protect 
against fallout. It’s fallout 
that’s the real danger, you 
know. A hydrogen bomb 
might destroy a city but the 
fallout could slow-kill the 
population over a strip thous- 
ands of miles long and hun- 
dreds wide.” 

Brand said quickly, “Are 
we doing any work on this?” 
“No.” 

“And if they get it and we 
don’t, they can destroy the 
United States in toto at the 
cost of, say, ten cities, after 
they have their shelter pro- 
gram completed.” 

“That’s far in the future. 
And, what are we getting in 
a hurrah about? All this is 
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built on one man changing 
one letter in his name.” 

“All right, I’m insane,” 
said Brand. “But I don’t leave 
the matter at this point. Not 
at this point. I’ll get you your 
list of disappearing nuclear 
physicists if I have to go to 
Moscow to get it.” 

H e got the list. They went 
through all the research 
papers authored by any of 
them. They called a full meet- 
ing of the Commission, then 
of the nuclear brains of the 
nation. Dr. Kristow walked 
out of an all night session, 
finally, during part of which 
the President himself had at- 
tended. 

Brand met him. Both look- 
ed haggard and in need of 
Sl66p» 

Brand said, “Well?” 
Kristow nodded. “Most 
agree. Some are doubtful even 
yet, but most agree.” 

“How about you. Are you 
sure?” 

“I’m far from sure, but let 
me put it this way. It’s easier 
to believe that the Soviets are 
working on a gamma-ray 
shield than to believe that all 
the data we’ve uncovered has 
no interconnection.” 

“Has it been decided that 
we’re to go on shield research, 
too?” 

“Yes,” Kristow’s hand went 



back over his short, bristly 
hair, making a dry, whispery 
sound. “We’re going to give 
it everything . we’ve got. 
Knowing the papers written 
by the men who disappeared, 
we can get right on their 
heels. We may even beat them 
to it. Of course, they’ll find 
out we’re working on it.” 

“Let them,” said Brand. 
“Let them. It will keep them 
from attacking. I don’t see 
any percentage in selling ten 
of our cities just to get ten of 
theirs — if we’re both protect- 
ed and they’re too dumb to 
know that.” 

“But not too soon. We 
don’t want them finding out 
too soon. What about the 
American Zebatinsky-Sebatin- 
sky?” 

Brand looked solemn and 
shook his head. “There’s 
nothing to connect him with 
any of this even yet. We’ve 
looked. I agree with you, of 
course. He’s in a sensitive spot 
where he is now and we can’t 
afford to keep him there even 
if he’s in the clear.” 

“We can’t kick him out just 
like that, either, or the Rus- 
sians will start wondering.” 

“Do you have any sugges- 
tions?” 

They were walking down 
the long corridor toward the 
distant elevator in the empti- 
ness of four in the morning. 
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Dr. Kristow said, “I’ve 
looked into his work. He’s a 
good man, better than most, 
and not happy in his job, 
either. He hasn’t the tempera- 
ment for team work.” 

“So?” 

“But he is the type for an 
academic job. If we can ar- 
range to have a large univer- 
sity offer him a chair in 
physics, I think he would take 
it gladly. There would be 
enough non-sensitive areas to 
keep him occupied; we would 
be able to keep him in close 
view; and it would be a nat- 
ural development. The Rus- 
sians might not start scratch- 
ing their heads. What do you 
think?” 

Brand nodded. “It’s an idea. 
Even sounds good. I’ll put it 
up to the chief.” 

They stepped into the ele- 
vator and Brand allowed 
himself to wonder about it all. 
What an ending to what had 
started with one letter of a 
name. 

M arshall Seba- 
tinsky could hardly talk. 
He said to his wife, “I swear 
I don’t see how this happened. 
I wouldn’t have thought they 
knew me from a meson de- 
tector. Good Lord, Sophie, 
Associate Professor of Phys- 
ics at Princeton ! Think of 
it.” 
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Sophie said, “Do you sup- 
pose it was your talk at the 
APS meetings?” 

“I don’t see how. It was a 
thoroughly uninspired paper 
once everyone in the division 
was done hacking at it.” He 
snapped his fingers. “It must 
have been Princeton that was 
investigating me. That’s it. 
You know all those forms I’ve 
been filling out in the last six 
months ; those interviews they 
wouldn’t explain. Honestly, I 
was beginning to think I was 
under suspicion as a sub- 
versive. It was Princeton in- 
vestigating me. They’re thor- 
ough." 

“Maybe it was your name,” 
said Sophie. “I mean the 
change.” 

“Watch me now. My pro- 
fessional life will be my own 
finally. I’ll make my mark. 
Once I have a chance to do 

my work without ” He 

stopped and turned to look at 
his wife. “My name! You 
mean the S.” 

“You didn’t get the offer 
till after you changed your 
name, did you?” 

“Not till long after. No, 
that part’s just coincidence. 
I’ve told you before Sophie, 
it was just a case of throwing 
out fifty dollars to please you. 
Lord, what a fool I’ve felt all 
these months, insisting on 
that stupid S,” 
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Sophie was instantly on the 
defensive. “I didn’t make you 
do it, Marshall. I suggested it 
but I didn’t nag you about it. 
Don’t say I did. Besides, it 
did turn out well. I’m sure it 
was the name that did this.” 
Sebatinsky smiled indulg- 
ently. “Now that’s supersti- 
tion.” 

“I don’t care what you call 
it, but you’re not changing 
your name back.” 

“Well, no, I suppose not. 
I’ve had so much trouble get- 
ting them to spell my name 
with an S, that the thought 
of making everyone move 
back is more than I want to 
face. Maybe I ought to 
change my name to Jones, 
eh?” 

He laughed ; but Sophie 
didn’t. “You leave it alone!” 
“Oh, all right, I’m just jok- 
ing. Tell you what. I’ll step 
down to that old fellow’s place 
one of these days and tell him 
everything worked out and 
slip him another tenner. Will 
that satisfy you?” 

He was exuberant enough 
to do so the next week. He 
assumed no disguise this 
time. He wore his glasses and 
his ordinary suit and was 
minus a hat. 

He was even humming as 
he approached the storefront 
and stepped to one side to al- 
low a weary, sour-faced wom- 



an to maneuver her twin 
baby-carriage past. 

He put his hand on the 
door-handle and his thumb on 
the iron latch. The latch 
didn’t give to his thumb’s 
downward pressure. The door 
was locked. 

The dusty, dim card with 
“Numerologist” on it was 
gone, now that he looked. An- 
other sign, printed and be- 
ginning to yellow and curl 
with the sunlight, said “To 
let.” 

Sebatinsky shrugged. That 
was that. He had tried to do 
the right thing. 

H AROUND, happily divest- 
ed of corporeal excres- 
cence, capered happily and 
his energy vortices glowed a 
dim purple over cubic hyper- 
miles. He said, “Have I won? 
Have I won?” 

Mestack was withdrawn, 
his vortices almost a sphere 
of light in hyperspace. “I 
haven’t calculated it yet.” 
“Well, go ahead. You won’t 
change the results any by 
taking a long time. Wowf, it’s 
a relief to get back into clean 
energy. It took me a micro- 
cycle of time as a corporeal 
body; a nearly used-up one, 
too. But it was worth it to 
show you.” 

Mestack said, “All right, I 
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admit you stopped a nuclear 
war on the planet.” 

“Is that or is that not a 
Class A effect?” 

“It is a Class A effect. Of 
course it is.” 

“All right. Now check and 
see if I didn’t get that Class A 
effect with a Class F stimulus. 
I changed one letter of one 
name.” 

“What’s a ‘name’?” 

“Oh, never mind. It’s all 
there. I’ve worked it out for 
you.” 

Mestack said reluctantly, “I 
yield. A Class F stimulus.” 
“Then I win. Admit it.” 
“Neither one of us will win 
when the Watchman gets a 
look at this.” 

Haround, who had been an 
elderly numerologist on 
Earth and was still somewhat 
unsettled with relief at no 
longer being one, said, “You 
weren’t worried about that 
when you made the bet.” 

“I didn’t think you’d be 
fool enough to go through 
with it.” 

“Heat-waste! Besides, why 
worry? The Watchman will 
never detect a Class F stimu- 
lus.” 

“Maybe not, but he’ll detect 
a Class A effect. Those cor- 
poreals will still be around 
after a dozen microcycles. 
The Watchman will notice 
that.” 



“The trouble with you, 
Mestack, is that you don’t 
want to pay off. You’re stall- 
ing.” 

“I’ll pay. But just wait till 
the Watchman finds out we’ve 
been working on an unassign- 
ed problem and made an 
unallowed-for change. Of 
course, if we — ” He paused. 

Haround said, “All right, 
we’ll change it back. He’ll 
never know.” 

There was a crafty glow to 
Mestack’s brightening energy 
pattern. “You’ll need another 
Class F stimulus if you expect 
him not to notice.” 

Haround hesitated. “I can 
do it.” 

“I doubt it.” 

“I could.” 

“Would you be willing to 
bet on that, too?” Jubilation 
was creeping into Mestack’s 
radiations. 

“Sure,” said the goaded 
Haround. “I’ll put those cor- 
poreals right back where they 
were and the Watchman will 
never know the difference.” 
Mestack followed through 
his advantage. “Suspend the 
first bet, then. Triple the 
stakes on the second.” 

The mounting eagerness of 
the gamble caught at Har- 
ound, too. “All right. I’m 
game. Triple the stakes.” 
“Done, then!” 

“Done.” 
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L awrence looked over 
the papers while the DBA 
man waited, not. very pa- 
tiently. Lawrence took his 
time. 

Altogether there were three 
papers: 

AFFIDAVIT OF AGREE- 
MENT : 

I, the undersigned Robert 
S. Lawrence, do hereby affirm 
and attest that I have this day 
of my own free choice entered 



into contractual agreement 
with DBA CHEMICALS, 
INC., the nature of this 
agreement being as set forth 
below : 

That, in return for the 
sum of one dollar and other 
good and valuable considera- 
tions, I shall undertake to 
participate in such experi- 
mental tests and/or pro- 
grams of tests, as a subject, 
as DBA CHEMICALS, 
INC., shall specify as being 
relevant and proper to the 
prosecution and conclusion 
of a consistent and logical 
program of testing and ex- 
perimentation. 
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It was a simple little virus — synthetic^ 
contagious, benign. Its other 
name was: G^nscience. 



tal and bodily, as may result 
from the normal course of such 
employment. It is iny clear un- 
derstanding that DBA CHEMI- 
CALS, INC., being engaged in a 
program of experimental re- 
search, cannot guarantee my 
safety beyond providing such 
safeguards and working prac- 
tices as have proven effective in 
past experience. 

I 

I have read and understood 
this Form of Release. 

Signature 

Date March 23, 2160 AD 

The third paper was a de- 
posit slip for the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Howard’s 
Falls, Massachusetts, showing 
a deposit to the account of 
Robert S. or Dorothy T. Law- 
rence. 

The amount of the deposit 
was ten thousand dollars. 



The general nature of my 
employment has been made 
known to me, and I have read 
and understood this affidavit. 

Signature 

Date March 23, 2160 AD 



RELEASE FROM RESPONSI- 
BILITY AND LIABILITY: 



I, the undersigned Robert S. 
Lawrence, having been taken 
into the employ of DBA CHEM- 
ICALS, INC., a firm engaged in 
chemical research and experi- 
mentation, do hereby make the 
following Release: 

It is my clear understanding 
that the employment which I 
have voluntarily undertaken 
with DBA CHEMICALS, INC., 
is of a hazardous nature. I do 
hereby absolve DBA CHEMI- 
CALS, INC., of all responsibility 
and liability for such injury or 
impairment of health, both men- 
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T he DBA man extended a 
pen and looked meaning- 
fully at his watch. 

Lawrence took the pen firm- 
ly, and steadily signed his 
name. 

“Robert S. Lawrence” once, 
“Robert S. Lawrence” twice, 
“Robert S. Lawrence” three 
times. Going . . . going . . . 
gone. 

The sudden vagrant notion 
annoyed him. He frowned and 
deliberately let the pen fall 
point-first to the the tabletop. 
The DBA man glared, but 
Lawrence ignored it. DBA 
could buy pens enough to sink 
a freighter. 

Gone? He shrugged it off. 
He knew what he was doing. 
He even knew why he’d felt 
that twinge of uneasiness. His 
intellect had come to a deci- 
sion, but his emotions still 
insisted on weighing the fore- 
gone conclusion. But his emo- 
tions would come around soon 
enough. 

Lawrence felt satisfied with 
himself. Once a man under- 
stood his own inner work- 
ings, he could proceed with- 
out their hampering him. 

Lawrence looked at Doro- 
thy. 

She was looking down at 
the floor, her lips etched 
around with grim lines. Sud- 
denly her fingers clenched on 
the DBA check in her hand, 



and the slip of green paper 
crumpled. She jerked her head 
part-way toward him and 
started to say something. 

Then her shoulders lost 
their set, and she smoothed 
the check carefully. Her purse 
snapped open and the check 
dropped out of sight. Her 
purse snapped shut. She rose 
abruptly, thrust her arms 
into the sleeves of her shabby 
coat, and burst out of the 
room. 

Lawrence shrugged and 
looked at the DBA man with 
a wry smile. 

The DBA man was wiping 
his glasses with concentra- 
tion. 

Lawrence cleared his 
throat. The DBA man put his 
glasses back and raised his 
eyebrows. “Pardon?” 

“Ready,” Lawrence said. 

The DBA man nodded and 
opened a door. “Through 
hei'e.” 

II 

L awrence devoted his 

attention to the corridor 
they were walking down. It 
made no real difference 
whether he did or not, but the 
mature man was the well- 
oriented man. 

The other people in the hall 
were of various kinds. Some 
of them were cut of better 
doth than others. He saw two 
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or three men in business 
suits, like himself. These 
were usually in discussions 
with attendant personnel in 
splashed smocks — technicians. 
Lawrence observed that the 
men in the business suits di- 
rected all the conversations. 

“This way, please.” The 
DBA man unexpectedly held 
a door open. Lawrence stop- 
ped, and felt someone bump 
into him from behind. He 
turned. 

It was a girl — a technician. 
He noticed her coal-gray eyes 
and dark hair. He smiled 
warmly. “Please excuse me, 
miss.” 

She looked up briefly, and 
found some sign in his face 
that marked it as different 
from the other business suits. 
“ ’Sail right,” she said per- 
functorily. She moved around 
him with a deprecatory wave 
of her hand, her eyes return- 
ing to the planographed book- 
let she had been studying. 

The smile plunged out of 
Lawrence’s face. 

When one was a child, one 
knew the systematic way of 
the world. It was in the nat- 
ural order of things that a 
man started modestly, gained 
steadily through the years, 
and at last arrived at his 
chosen summit. 

Frank’s only a mail clerk? 
Well, certainly — but someday 



he’ll be President of the com- 
pany. You wait and, see. 

Well, of course I’m certain! 
Why else would he have ever 
taken the job? 

You say Frank’s forty-sev- 
en already? Are you sure? 
Odd. Well, he must be an ex- 
ception. I? I ever be an excep- 
tion, too? 

“This way, please,” the 
DBA man repeated impatient- 
ly- 

Lawrence took his eyes off 
the girl’s retreating figure and 
walked quickly through the 
door. He saw a man leaning 
against a desk, wearing a 
laboratory smock over his 
business suit. Lawrence de- 
duced he must be a supervis- 
ory technician of some sort. 

“This is Mr. Lawrence,” 
the DBA man said, introduc- 
ing him to the supervisor, 
who mashed out his cigarette 
and gave Lawrence a pro- 
longed inspection. 

“I’m Bert Grove,” he said. 

Lawrence mentally classi- 
fied him. 

^ Shake, pal — call me Bert! 

Here was a man who must 
have completed at least 
twelve years of advanced 
study. He had been working 
here at DBA or at some com- 
parable firm long enough to 
acquire a large measure of 
authority. But: Shake, pal — 
call me by my nickname, be- 
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cause, positively, I do not 
feel myself to be better than 
you. I assure you. 

Lawrence did not, of 
course, allow this judgment 
to appear on his features. 
Nothing appeared on his 
features. He shook Grove’s 
hand, his face wooden. “How 
do you do?” 

The DBA man walked back 
to the door. “You’ve got Mr. 
Lawrence’s file. Dr. Grove?” 

Grove nodded and jerked a 
thumb at his desk. The DBA 
man opened the door. “Well, 
then, Mr. Lawrence, I’ll leave 
you with Dr. Grove. I’m sure 
you’ll be happy here at 
DBA.” He closed the door be- 
hind him. 

Grove looked quizzically at 
Lawrence. “DBA opens its 
arms to you,” he said dryly. 
Obviously, this was intended 
to give the impression he wore 
no man’s collar — to put him 
and Lawrence on an equal 
footing. But Lawrence re- 
fused him the opening, keep- 
ing his face a mask, and after 
a moment Grove shrugged 
and indicated a chair. “Seat.” 

“Thank you.” Twitching his 
trouser legs up at the knee, 
Lawrence waited until Grove 
sat down behind his desk. 

Grove looked at Lawrence 
from under his sandy eye- 
brows. “Do you know what 
we’re doing here?” 



Gautiously, Lawrence said, 
“I read all the proper re- 
leases when I signed them.” 

G rove gestured impatient- 
ly. “Everybody does 
that.” He searched through a 
lower desk drawer. “They 
shove that check under their 
noses,” he muttered, “and 
they forget what they’ve 
read.” He tossed a pad of 
printed forms onto the desk. 
He ignored Lawrence’s indig- 
nation. “And everybody signs. 
What else?” Grove demanded. 

“I don’t understand your 
meaning,” LavVrence said 
frigidly. 

“What else do you know?” 
Grove reiterated. “Nothing? 
I thought so.” Grove cursed 
with his face. “Easy money, 
eh? You know what we're go- 
ing to do to you? ’Gourse not. 
Look — DBA has a govern- 
ment contract to develop the 
next model of the standard 
anti - interrogation device. 
What does that mean to you ? 
If interrogative techniques 
have evolved to where they’re 
the most important branch of 
practical psychology, what do 
you think testing an anti-in- 
terrogation device entails? 
What did you think all those 
‘mental health’ clauses were 
for?” 

Lawrence smiled thinly. So, 
Grove was a bully, as well. 
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Grove caught the expres- 
sion. He barked a laugh. 
“Sorry. Don’t know when I’m 
not wanted. Character flaw, I 
suppose.” He calmed his man- 
ner a little. 

Lawrence kept silent. Inter- 
esting, how a man could 
recognize his own deficiencies 
— verbally. 

Sorry. I’m afraid I occa- 
sionally kick dogs. It’s a 
character flaw, I’ll admit. And 
notv that I’ve made things all 
right by admitting it, you 
won’t mind if I do it some 
more, will you? 

Before one comes to under- 
stand mankind, one assumes 
that everyone else is like one- 
self . . . that everyone not 
only recognizes his own defi- 
ciencies but is also desperate- 
ly interested in eliminating 
them: 

Say, Charlie — I saw a very 
interesting advertisement in 
the paper this morning. It 
was abend a new kind of chew- 
ing gum that positively 
knocks out bad breath for 
hours. Have a piece? 

Unconsciously, Lawrence 
reached up and fingered the 
bridge of his nose. 

. need some more infor- 
mation,” Grove was saying. 

“Pardon me?” 

Grove was holding an un- 
capped pen. Lawrence observ- 
ed that it was the same make 



and model as the personnel 
man’s had been. 

“I read your file,” Grove 
repeated patiently. “It’s not 
enough for our purposes here 
in the labs. I’ve got to get 
some more dope on you.” 

He ran his pen down the 
blanks in the form, checking 
off the spaces he’d already 
filled. “Name, Robert Service 
Lawrence . . .” he muttered, 
“Eyes brown, hair gray-black, 
age forty-two, height six 
feet ” 

“Five feet, eleven inches,” 
Lawrence amended. 

Grove twitched his cheeks, 
gave Lawrence a disgusted 
look, and did not make the 
change. “Weight, one seven- 
ty-five . . . How’d you come to 
take this job?” Grove looked 
Lawrence full in the eyes and 
grinned sarcastically. 

Lawrence felt himself col- 
oring. “It has a certain ad- 
venturous appeal,” he said 
clearly, his voice brittle. “It 
is, at the same time an op- 
portunity to be of help to 
Humanity.” 

“Uh-huh.” Grove bent over 
the form. He scribbled across 
the long blank space, mutter- 
ing the words in unison with 
his pen-strokes. “. . . did not 
do it for the money ...” 

T he remainder of the day 
was confined to a physical 
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examination. Lawrence chaf- 
ed at it, but Grove dismissed 
the work of Personnel De- 
partment’s physician with an 
obscene gesture when Law- 
rence stiffly pointed out the 
medical chart already in his 
file. 

“Get this straight, Law- 
rence. Out in Personnel, 
they’re optimists. All they 
want to know is whether 
you’ll hold together long 
enough to get to me. In here. 
I’m a realist. I want to know 
how much longer you’ll wear 
after that. And you can for- 
get about Personnel entirely. 
I don’t care what they told 
you — and neither do they. I’ll 
treat you as fairly as possible, 
but from now on I’m the only 
man you’ve got any appeal to. 
You can’t go over my head 
with a complaint, and you 
can’t pick and choose between 
what you’re going to do and 
what you won’t. I’m your 
boss, and you’ll listen to me. 
I can still pick up a phone and 
have payment stopped on that 
check you didn’t take this job 
for.’’ 

Grove pulled an instrument 
contact away from Law- 
rence’s scalp, looked at the 
reading, and grunted. 

“What kind of cui’e’d you 
take? Antabuse, A. A., psy- 
chotherapy or what?’’ 

Lawrence set his lips. “I 



don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about.’’ 

Grove looked at him wear- 
ily. “You’re an ex-alcoholic. I 
want to know how you went 
about getting over it. Never 
bluff a doctor — he doesn’t 
give a damn for any human 
foible except one; willful re- 
sistance to admitting human 
foibles.’’ 

Lawrence glared down at 
the floor. “Withdrawal,” he 
said, angrily raising his head. 
“I just stopped drinking. It 
wasn’t a serious case. I was 
overworked, and the condition 
occurred before I even no- 
ticed it.” 

Grove put the instrument 
down, made a final entry on 
his chart, closed it, and began 
unbuttoning his smock. “That 
is all, Lawrence,” he sighed. 
“You can get dressed.” He 
dropped the chart in a drawer 
and locked it. “We’ve got a 
room for you to live in, and 
your meals will be brought to 
you. You’ll find that we do a 
fair job of keeping you com- 
fortable.” 

H e waited until Law- 
rence was dressed, then 
grunted, “Follow me,” un- 
locked a door into a narrow, 
empty corridor, and locked it 
again behind them. Still si- 
lent, he led Lawrence a short 
distance down the hall, un- 
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locked another door, and 
stepped into a large, well- 
furnished room that substi- 
tuted deep murals for win- 
dows. 

“You’ll live here. You’ll find 
clothes in the bureau. Leave 
your suit here in the morn- 
ing. It’ll be picked up, cleaned, 
and stored for you. The bath 
is through that door. The 
couch opens into a bed. Try 
and keep the place neat, be- 
cause there’s no maid service. 
You’ll get your calls to report 
to me and whatnot over that 
interphone dingus on the 
desk. If there are any books 
you’d care to read, or tapes 
you want, make a list and just 
leave it anywhere in the room, 
face up, in plain sight. With- 
in reason, we’ll ti-y to furnish 
them. And now, Mr. Law- 
rence, DBA bids you good 
night.” 

Grove stalked out of the 
room without waiting for a 
reply, and closed the door. 

Lawrence smiled thinly. 
Obviously, Grove was angered 
at his persistent refusal to be 
overawed by the doctor’s 
bullying tactics. Obviously, 
too. Grove was a brusque 
bully because he felt, for reas- 
ons that might or might not 
be well-founded in the ordi- 
nary case, that whatever he 
did to his subjects should not 
be demanded of humans. 



Lawrence shrugged. Prob- 
ably, Grove had never before 
worked with a man capable 
of truly maintaining a calm 
and organized mental atti- 
tude. Whatever kind of ex- 
perimentation Grove might 
engage in while developing 
his “anti-interrogation de- 
vice” — whatever that might 
be — Lawrence felt quite sure 
of his ability to emerge with 
his mind unscathed. His mind 
was by far the stronger of his 
two parts. 

That there might be a defi- 
nite risk of some bodily dam- 
age, Lawrence was quite 
ready to admit. “Hazardous 
experimentation” quite natur- 
ally called up an impression 
of laboratory work, with its 
usual danger of explosions, 
acid spatters, and the like. 
But Lawrence had evaluated 
that risk from the first. Med- 
ical science, after all, could 
practically rebuild an entire 
man from a few scraps of 
tissue. Painlessly. 

He sat and read calmly 
from the libraiy already in 
the room, until supper arrived 
from a compartment in one 
wall. It was quite a good 
meal, and he ate most of it 
before he replaced the dishes 
and utensils in the compart- 
ment. 

After supper, he read for a 
little while longer, but found 
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himself growing sleepy while 
it was still two hours short of 
his usual midnight bedtime. 
He undressed, being careful 
to remove his personal effects 
from his suit, and went into 
the bathroom to wash. 

There he discovered that 
the same sanatorium equip- 
ment with which he was fa- 
miliar had been installed. The 
mirror was metal, and buried 
in the wall. There were no 
projecting overhead lights or 
piping, and such things as the 
tub and washbasin were a 
firm but slightly yielding 
plastic. The tub, he knew, 
would regulate the level of its 
water from his displacement, 
and would drain immediately 
if his head should slip under 
water. 

He returned to the other 
room. Examining the furnish- 
ings, he found that their de- 
sign was much more subtle, 
and moi’e effective, than even 
the best sanatorium furniture 
in not offering projections or 
sharp edges to injure him. 

He tried to conceive of a 
kind of accident the room 
might nevertheless permit, 
and couldn’t. 

Accidents, of course, were 
not the only possibility. With 
a kind of deliberation, he 
opened the bureau and exam- 
ined his new clothes, which 
consisted of no more than 



several sets of white shorts 
and blouses, and a pair of 
foam slippers. 

No, not shorts. What he had 
mistaken for them were sim- 
ple sarong-like skirts. And 
the blouses proved to be loose 
sleeveless singlets which 
dropped over the head. 

Odd. But as he handled the 
fabric, he saw why the clothes 
had to have as few wear- 
points as possible. They were 
extremely friable, with very 
little tensile strength. They 
would never form a rope 
from which a man could hang 
himself. 

Nevertheless, except for a 
brief flash which he quickly 
dismissed, he felt no disquiet. 

Ill 

T he lights had gone out as 
soon as he lay down on 
the sheetless thermal bed, but 
he was not yet quite asleep. 
He missed Dorothy, and that 
in itself was enough to in- 
trigue him. It was not one of 
the feelings he had foreseen 
for himself. Dorothy was in- 
capable of arousing the deep- 
er emotions, and he had as- 
sumed that his sense of duty 
and obligation to her depen- 
dence on him would be satis- 
fied by her present financial 
security. 

The fact of darkness might 
have something to do with it. 
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he ruminated. In the sana- 
torium, when he was being 
dried out, she had quite often 
come to see whether he was 
sleeping well, or to bring him 
one of his regulated medicinal 
drinks when it was obvious 
that he was not. 

Quite possibly, a part of his 
unconscious mind was react- 
ing to the stimuli of darkness 
and this return to a sanator- 
ium atmosphere. 

Dorothy, he reflected, was 
such an unlikely source of the 
companionship and comfort 
he now missed. She had been 
of that “dedicated” breed of 
nurse, well past thirty, plain- 
faced and wan, that seeks to 
atone for its inwardly-felt 
shortcomings as a human be- 
ing by making a crusade of 
healing and service. He had 
no idea of what deficiencies 
Dorothy found in herself, but 
whatever they were, she had 
ended in marrying one of her 
patients — doubtless in a mix- 
ture of loneliness, fear of ap- 
proaching age, and a desire to 
make something of him. 

Lawrence shrugged. He 
could hardly feel obligated to 
cater to Dorothy’s quirks of 
motivation. Anyway, he had, 
after all, finally made a finan- 
cial success of sorts. 

G rove said without pre- 
amble the next morning: 



“You’re entitled to know just 
what’s being done to you. 
Briefly, it’s this: we’re devel- 
oping a new modification on 
the standard method of pre- 
venting the unauthorized ver- 
bal passage of data — I suppose 
j ust so much gibberish to you.” 

Lawrence remained non- 
committal, sitting in his chair 
in Grove’s laboratory and 
looking steadily at the doctor. 

“Uh-huh. Well, the current 
standard armed services de- 
vice is the Mark Nine AID, 
the initials standing for 
‘Anti-Interrogation Device.’ 
It’s not a mechanism or a sys- 
tem of training. It’s a semi- 
intelligent virus that sets up 
housekeeping in a man’s 
brain. Scare you? Well, Mark 
IX shouldn’t. It’s a very docile 
symbiote. It has a simple 
memory of its own, which 
functions only to keep it or- 
ganized. It has a correspond- 
ingly simple organization. 
One part cuts into the brain 
centers that control the auton- 
omic nervous system, and 
just sits there. Another part 
borrows some of your memory 
cells. And a third part rides 
herd on your conscience ; your 
ethics, your morals — what- 
ever you call it. That part of 
you also has a discrete por- 
tion of your brain for its resi- 
dence, and the AID knows 
where it is. That’s all.” 
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Lawrence shrugged. 

Grove twitched, but went 
on. “It has three triggers. 
One of them is set off when 
you tell somebody something 
you shouldn’t, do something 
you shouldn’t, or in some 
other way make your con- 
science twinge. And don’t kid 
yourself — nobody’s sophisti- 
cated enough a traitor so that 
his childhhod respect for the 
things he learned then won’t 
kick up when he blabs what 
he shouldn’t. Something 
winces. The AID feels it. The 
AID feels it even before he is 
able to translate intention 
into action — and so he never 
performs the action. The AID 
shoots a restimulatipn into his 
conscience, and all of a sud- 
den he’s not a traitor any 
more. His ethics intensify. 

“Similarly, if he’s not a 
traitor but he’s reached his 
physical or psychological 
breaking point, the AID 
knows it. It spots his inten- 
tion of stopping the torture 
by giving in, and it stops him, 
it knocks him out and para- 
lyzes him. If it feels him being 
drugged or hypnotized, it does 
the same. It can’t be drugged 
or hypnotized. 

“Finally, if everything else 
fails, it kills him. 

“That doesn’t happen very 
often — it’s common knowl- 
edge that AIDs will do it, and 



pushing a man to that point 
is now accepted as murder. 
Besides, it’s useless. And, 
though this is not common 
knowledge, worse than use- 
less. By the time a man has 
reached the point where he 
has to die in order to safe- 
guard the data he holds, that 
data has become the most im- 
portant thing in the universe 
to him. He’s been practically 
shouting it aloud inside his 
head, over and over. The 
AID’S had a chance to memo- 
rize it. It holds on until it has 
to kill the man, and then 
leaves his body. It doesn’t like 
death — it gets out. And looks 
for a new host. AIDs’re a 
virus. Virii’re contagious. The 
nearest individual catches it, 
like a cold. And the AID, if 
its host is now an enemy, 
doesn’t like what it finds. It’s 
memorized one conscience pat- 
tern, and it can’t quite adjust 
to the new one. 

“So the AID tries to adjust 
the pattern. It doesn’t do very 
well. But then, it doesn’t have 
to. All it has to do is change 
one or two settings on the 
scale of relative ethical 
values. It’s a statistical fact 
that every AID ever issued 
has been accounted for. Every 
AID belonging to a captured 
man has functioned perfectly 
within its limitations. Almost 
eveiy AID which found a new 
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host in an enemy of our 
armed services has brought 
that enemy home to us with 
the information he was try- 
ing to extract. 

“It’s an additional sidelight 
that over ninety-nine percent 
of those defecting enemies re- 
mained loyal to their original 
ideals — but the AID had 
somehow convinced them that 
they were serving those ideals 
best by coming to us. You 
don’t care, do you, Law- 
rence ?” 

“I’m listening.” 

“So do pet mice.” 

“Dr. Grove ” 

“The Mark IX AID, how- 
ever,” Grove went on, overrid- 
ing Lawrence, “has severe 
limitations which were re- 
vealed at what was, fortunate- 
ly, very near the end of the 
recent Eglin war. These 
were:” Grove held up three 
fingers, 

<<^NE: A lack of duration- 
W sense. We recently re- 
ceived an item of information 
from an AID riding an enemy 
host it captured near the 
middle of the Eglin war, some 
fifteen years ago. 

“Heading (A) under that: 
a concommitant inability to 
utilize a duration-sense if it 
had one. That message would 
have shortened the war if the 
AID had known communica- 



tions Code and forced its host 
to use a beam transmitter. 

“Two: If its host were cap- 
tured, kept in a sealed room, 
and kept alive, the AID would 
not function so long as the 
host was also not questioned. 
The Eglins used that trick to 
isolate information that had 
been passed on to Eglin hosts. 
Sometimes it made no differ- 
ence, but sometimes it kept us 
from getting something we 
could have used. Granted, the 
Eglins wasted a lot of time 
and effort on people of theirs 
who had simply decided to de- 
sert. But there were several 
things we should have found 
out, and didn’t. 

“Three : General uncertain- 
ty. The Mark IX AID, in the 
extremely vital function of 
moving from one host to an- 
other, operates in a very 
catch - as - catch - can fashion. 
Sometimes it picks somebody 
too stupid to desert success- 
fully. We don’t like that. We 
want something we can bet 
on. But we can’t get it with 
the present functional equiva- 
lent of a high-grade moron. 

“And, in Heading (A) un- 
der that, you can append the 
confusion that results when 
dozens of AIDs, with their 
hosts dead in battle, try to 
cram into the ■ survivors. It 
works, but it drains the hosts’ 
metabolism to have to support 
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a number of symbiotes. More- 
over, in most of those cases, 
nothing but a duplication of 
effort results. We need an AID 
that will know when to move 
on and when to recognize that 
it’s unnecessary. We need, in 
short, an AID that’s as intel- 
ligent as a genius-grade 
man.” 

L awrence looked coidiy 
at Grove. He wondered if 
the man had finally stopped 
trying to impress him with 
this parade of biochemical 
esoterics, or whether there 
was going to be more before 
the, doctor decided he’d killed 
enough time. 

Lawrence had to admit a 
certain apprehension. It was 
nothing beyond his control, 
but it was natural that the 
day the program actually be- 
gan would find him somewhat 
nervous, despite his intellec- 
tual preparedness for any- 
thing Grove and DBA might 
be planning for him. He only 
wished Grove would begin. 

Grove saw his look, and 
smiled with some kind of in- 
ner amusement that was both 
sad and savage. 

“Here at DBA, where noth- 
ing gets done on a small scale, 
we’ve devoted quite a bit of 
thought to that, and quite a 
bit of money. A lot of both 
has gone under the bridge. So 
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have a few volunteers. But 
we’ve got it worked out, now. 
Of course, we thought so on 
the last three failures, too. 
However, we’ve now got an 
AID that moves in and lives 
in the entire brain and nerv- 
ous system. It’s just as smart 
as the host, to begin with, and 
it goes on from there, learn- 
ing and rearranging. It dis- 
cards all erroneous data it 
might find there, removes all 
blocks to the free flow of in- 
formation, and ensures itself 
of an ideally healthy environ- 
ment. Or, rather, it’s sup- 
posed to. It’s supposed to be 
completely rational and sane. 
At critical-level operation, it 
should be able to think its 
host’s way out of any difficul- 
ty mere humans or Eglins or 
whathaveyou might put up, 
and at times of no-stress it’s 
supposed to leave the host’s 
individuality unimpaired. 

“Of course, sometimes it 
seems to rearrange a bit too 
thoroughly. That’s what the 
soft furniture and suicide- 
proof furnishings are for. 
And sometimes it doesn’t 
quite get the hang of handling 
the nervous system. And 
sometimes it causes complete 
paralysis. Oh, well, that’s 
what you signed up for.” 
Grove lifted a hypodermic 
pistol and shot it off into 
Lawrence’s forearm. 
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“Meet Mark X,” he said, 
and his face twisted. Law- 
rence had never before seen 
anyone, even Dorothy, look at 
him with so much compassion, 

IV 

L awrence could see his 

room changing colors and 
shapes. The yielding mattress 
under his itching body, ran a 
gamut of textures and tem- 
peratures. His bones ached, 
and the migraine wedged it- 
self into the bones of his 
skull. The air tasted sweet, 
salt, and lemony on his tongue 
as he breathed it in convul- 
sive sighs and shallow sips. 
His heart seemed to be leap- 
ing at his throat, fluttering as 
it hung there, and subsiding 
to a stethoscopic whisper as 
Mark X ranged wildly inside 
his brain, blundering about. 

At intervals he could not 
time. Grove spoke to him 
through the interphone, his 
face set and his voice urgent, 
though Lawrence’s ears se- 
lected first the bass ranges 
and then the treble. He felt 
that days must have passed, 
but he knew that could be a 
delusion. 

“Lawrence, do the best you 
can. Our instruments show 
you’re not in any critical 
stage, yet. Hang on and fight 
it out. We’re pulling air sam- 
ples out of your room, and 
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they’re teeming with virus. I 
can’t send you anyone to take 
care of you.” 

Lawrence was trembling on 
the edge of delirium. He felt 
as he had felt in the long 
nights at the sanatorium, 
when the first faint scuttlings 
began to sound in the corners 
of the room. 

He swooped downward. 

“Dorothy!” he gasped, 
clutching for the night bell. 
“Dorothy, 1 can’t find. . . .” 

I N HIS head were doors, and 
behind the doors wei’e 
voices. Something threw it- 
self at the rusty hasps, and 
the frozen hinges scaled off 
their armor of oxide. The 
doors shivered in their 
frames. The voices leaked 
through in snatches, as the 
doors bent, and in fragments 
as they snapped back. 

“You say Frank’s for- 
ty ” 

“ — usiness suit ” 

“Control yourse ” 

“ — someday, you’ll see.” 
“Gum?” 

“ — ‘have to be the best!” 
“Gum?” 

“ — better cloth ” 

“ — stigmatu ” 

“Planograph.” 

The voices were all his 
own ; all echoing like the 
pieces of sound that fall from 
communicators when the dials 
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are spun across the band. 
Bass and treble, old and 
young, out of his far, far past 
and out of yesterday. 

“The mature man is ” 

“ — kick dogs ” 

“Mind?” 

“I overworked and it crept 
up on me.” 

He felt the most intolerable 
agony of his life with each 
blow against those doors, and 
with every springing-back 
into silence he had relief 
from pain until the next. 

“Gum?” 

Each door locked off a tight 
compartment in his mind — a 
compartment he could enter 
and leave many, many times 
each day, simply by giving 
the magic passwords: “I need 
comfort” and “I need pain,” 
but which no one could ever 
enter by battering down the 
doors so there could be no se- 
cret places when he needed 
them. 

Now he saw the battering 
ram as himself. He saw him- 
self hurtling at a door, his 
head sunk in his shoulders, 
cringing from the smash that 
must come. The door grew 
with insane speed, and he 
knew that in the next second. 
No. 

“I’ll die!” 

And he stopped. 

He flopped over on his 
back, feeling his muscles limp 



as yarn, and looked up into 
Dorothy’s shimmering face. 

H e took a weak breath. 

He was still in his room 
in the DBA building. He ran 
his hand over his face and 
found at least a four-day 
beard. Dorothy, wearing some 
kind of transparent fabric 
oversuit and a sealed helmet 
over her head, was bending 
over the interphone on the 
desk. Cylinders of air were 
strapped to her back. Her 
voice came mutedly through a 
diaphragm in the helmet. 

“He’s conscious and ration- 
al, Doctor. He came out of 
delirium about five minutes 
ago — it hadn’t seemed that 
long — “and his pulse is weak, 
but steady. He’s breathing 
evenly. The rictus is gone. 
Any instructions?” 

Looking past her, Lawrence 
could see it was Grove she 
was talking to. Grove was 
red-eyed and haggard, his 
collar hanging loose from one 
flap, and his voice was thick. 

“No. As long as he’s recov- 
ering, I don’t want any drugs 
in him to foul up our read- 
ings ; he can take care of him- 
self. What about you?” 
Dorothy looked at a series 
of dials set into the left wrist- 
let of her suit. “The suit 
count’s up. I don’t feel any- 
thing in particular yet.” 
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“Hard to tell, under the 
fatigue symptoms, I’d say,” 
Grove told her. “If you feel 
yourself developing anything 
out of the ordinary, push him 
out of bed and lie down your- 
self. Get that suit off and stuff 
it in the food slot. I’ll dilate it 
when I see you getting ready. 
Be sure and give yourself 
plenty of time — if you’re 
wearing that thing and you 
convulse like he did, you’ll be 
in trouble.” 

“What’s happening?” Law- 
rence burst out. He pushed 
himself up in the bed, his 
head ringing. 

Grove’s mouth curled into 
a wan copy of its usual grim- 
ace at him. 

“DBA wakes you with a 
smile, Mr. Lawrence. You’ve 
now had your bout with the 
Mark X AID. Unfortunately, 
your wife is just starting 
hers. Are you a good nurse, 
Mr. Lawrence?” 

Lawrence ignored his nerv- 
ous flippancy. “Doctor Grove, 
what is Dorothy doing here?” 
he demanded. 

Grove looked at him for a 
moment before he answered. 
When he did, his voice was 
bitter, and Lawrence had the 
impression that his bitterness 
was as much at himself as at 
anything else. 

“You mentioned her name 
first, Mr. Lawrence. When we 



saw you were in a critically 
convulsive state, I called for 
volunteers to go in and nurse 
you. But everybody around 
here knew how effective a 
virus-proof suit is. So I called 
your wife. She also volun- 
teered, and I find myself 
forced to believe that she 
didn’t do it for the money, 
either.” 

L awrence sat in a chair, 
watching Dorothy. He’d 
taken off the suit and put it 
inside the serving compart- 
ment, and Grove had imme- 
diately closed off the opening. 
The apartment was curiously 
bare. Rubbery panels had 
slid over the walls at some 
point in Lawrence’s own sick- 
ness, and most of the furni- 
ture had gone down into the 
floor. There was only the bed, 
with Doi’othy lying on it, her 
eyes closed and her breath a 
trifle loud in her throat, and 
the chair in which, weak as 
he still was, he had to sit most 
of the time. 

They hadn’t exchanged 
more than two or three sen- 
tences between his waking up 
and her suddenly un-cobrdi- 
nated fumbling at the suit 
fasteners. But Lawrence knew 
that even with much more 
time, very little more would 
have passed between them. 
Dorothy was not of a talka- 
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tive nature, and neither was 
he. She had long ago come to 
know his habits and moods, 
and she reacted to them by 
their non-verbal signals. 
Whether she interpreted them 
accurately or not was un- 
important. Whatever she 
thought she was observing, 
her responses were right. 

She had known, certainly, 
without his having to tell her, 
that he was grateful. 

Exactly what kind of grati- 
tude she imagined it was, he 
did not know — nor did he see 
that it was necessary for him 
to know. If she chose to vis- 
ualize it as a kind of romantic 
inner glow on his part, then 
he would do nothing to de- 
stroy her impression. 

Actually, he teas somewhat 
surprised that her dedication 
had extended itself this far. 

But he was much more in- 
terested in what the AID 
virus had done to him. Had it, 
for example, made him moan 
like that in his unconscious- 
ness? And if so, what had 
been going through his mind 
at the time? 

All his sins? What sins, he 
wondered abstractedly, did 
Dorothy possess? 

But what final effect had 
there been? 

Grove had implied a great 
deal — a mental rearrange- 
ment, if nothing else. 
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He remembered the doors 
fantasy, and pursed his lips. 
Well, had he changed? 

He shook his head, and a 
cold smile touched his face. 
He’d been correct in his esti- 
mate of himself. The doors 
had not been broken by 
Grove’s experiment. He had 
fought off the “rearrange- 
ment.” He was just as sane 
now as he’d been before he 
came to DBA. 

He leaned forward as Dor- 
othy suddenly arched her back 
and screamed through her 
clenched teeth. Had he done 
that? 

He got up slowly, sat down 
on the bed beside Dorothy, 
took her stiff hand, and began 
patting it. 

V 

WO days, now. 

And Grove, on the inter- 
phone screen, looked as 
though he hadn’t yet been to 
bed. Lawrence was almost 
positive that his clothes were 
the same he’d worn the day 
Lawrence had awakened. But 
this was hardly important to 
Lawrence. He wanted to get 
out of the room, and he knew 
he could not. He was terrified 
by what was happening to 
Dorothy. He held the com- 
municator up in trembling 
hands so Grove could see the 
bed more clearly. 
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"You can stop that,” Grove 
snapped impatiently. “We’ve 
got a dozen viewers into that 
room.” 

Lawrence set the inter- 
phone down shakily, moved 
his hands without knowing 
what to do next, and finally 
retreated to the far corner of 
the room. 

Dorothy was looking better. 
That was the essence of it — 
the terrifying essence of it. 
Though she still thrashed 
back and forth on the bed, 
and though she mumbled con- 
stantly in a voice too slurred 
to understand, she was almost 
visibly getting better. Better 
than Lawrence had ever 
known her. 

There was color in her lips 
and cheeks ; not the hot flare 
of fever but the soft, rose 
glow she might have had as a 
young girl, once. Though her 
hair was straggling and knot- 
ted, its flat lackluster was 
gone — it shone with the 
honey glow that he had never 
seen. Her epidermis had be- 
gun to peel in patches last 
night. Now most of it had 
come off, and under that dead, 
dry layer her skin was soft 
and unlined. Her face had 
smoothed — the faint crows’ 
feet were no longer visible at 
the corners of her eyes. 

She was still a plain wom- 
an. Her bones were still too 



big, and her features too 
broad. But even in a coma, she 
had somehow acquired a 
cleanness and fresh attrac- 
tiveness. 

And her husband was ter- 
rified. 

“Not like your case at all,” 
he heard Grove faintly say 
through the interphone. 
“There was one brief period 
when we got a short surge of 
metabolic readings from you 
that correspond to hers now, 
but not in any duration or in- 
tensity like this. Something’s 
happening to her, all right. 
Something that didn’t take 
with you. And she’s running 
through this syndrome a lot 
faster than you did. You 
didn’t even begin anything 
like this for another thirty- 
six hours. 

“I’m not sure what it all 
means, either. None of the 
previous volunteer tests, with 
earlier batches of virus, turn- 
ed up anything like this. I’m 
pretty close to being just as 
lost as you are, until she 
comes out of it.” 

Dorothy’s muttering be- 
came louder, but no more 
intelligible. She seemed to be 
moving her legs and arms 
more violently. Lawrence 
stared at her. 

“Hold her down, man! 
She’s going to convulse!” 
Grove shouted. 
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Lawrence moved tentative- 
ly toward the bed. 

“Hurry up! Do you want 
her to kill herself?” 

Lawrence forced himself to 
move. He held her down un- 
certainly, feeling the violence 
coiling in her muscles. The 
mutter had risen to a slurred 
shout, and now he could be- 
gin to understand what she 
was saying. 

“All,” she was repeating 
over and over. “All — all — 
all — all ” She tore her- 

self loose from Lawrence’s in- 
decisive grip, her mouth con- 
torted open. 

“All — all — all ” 

“Judas! Look at that syn- 
apse reading!” somebody 
shouted faintly from behind 
Grove. 

“All — all —ALL DOWN!” 

Dorothy’s muscles uncoiled 
fluidly, stretched smoothly, 
and relaxed. Her chest heaved 
in one indrawn sigh, and her 
eyes opened. She looked up at 
Lawrence and smiled. “Hello, 
Robert.” 

Lawrence stared at her. 
“Hello. Hello, Dorothy,” he 
managed. 

Suddenly her smile faded. 
Her eyes searched his face, 
and gradually a deep and in- 
eradicable sadness crept into 
them. 

“You look worn, Robert. It 
didn’t happen to you.” 



Even in sadness, her face 
was one of the most beautiful 
he had ever seen. That sad- 
ness, and that beauty, touched 
him in some place he had 
never known before. 

He shook his head. “No, 
darling. Whatever it was 
didn’t happen to me.” 

T hey sat together in the 
room, neither of them 
looking at each other. Law- 
rence stared blankly down at 
the floor, his fingers knotted 
together. Dorothy kept her 
eyes averted as she talked to 
him. She spoke hesitantly. 

“The chances are safely 
low that nobody’s observing 
us at this hour,” she said. 

Lawrence grunted. He felt 
a numbness spreading slowly 
out toward his fingertips. 

He was an exception, too. 
“The — the AID does exact- 
ly what Grove said it ought 
to,” Dorothy went on. “More 
exactly, perhaps, than he 
thought. It demands a healthy, 
rational environment. It cre- 
ates one. It gives its host . . . 
sanity.” Her voice grew em- 
barrassed. Lawrence flashed 
an angry look up to her face, 
and saw that she was blush- 
ing with awkwardness toward 
him, her eyes downcast. She 
reached out and put her hands 
over his own. “It couldn’t 
give it to you. You would 
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have died, first. It knew that, 
and withdrew. I can’t think of 
any other explanation, from 
what you’ve told me.” 

“Why don’t you ask it — or 
its brother, or whatever’s 
squatting in your skull?” he 
demanded bitterly. 

“I can’t, Robert,” she said 
gently, but with her hands 
shaking just a trifle. “I can’t 
feel it. Even when I need it, 
if I ever do, to help me out of 
some crisis, I won’t be able to 
talk to it, any more than I can 
talk to my arm. It’s a part of 
me. It’s a symbiote, not a 
parasite.” 

Lawrence pulled his hands 
out from under hers and held 
them safely at his sides. 

One knows the systematic 
way of the world. One begins 
with small means, but with 
the course of time — with 
planning, with application, 
with rigorous discipline, one 
forges to the chosen summit. 

Except that some men were 
mail clerks at forty-three. 

“Robert?” 

“What?” 

“I doubt if Grove’s thought 
of this. He’s interested in the 
military applications of the 
AIDS, and he despises himself 
for the way he has to work. 
He tries to concentrate his at- 
tention on one narrow aspect, 
and to think about it as little 
as possible when there’s no 



obvious need for it. He won’t 
think of another factor for 
some time, if ever. By then, 
we’ll be free to leave this 
room, and DBA, as well. I 
know I can persuade Grove to 
give his permission. 

“Robert, the AlDs belong 
to everybody. There’s no per- 
son in this world, no matter 
who or what, that doesn’t de- 
serve sanity if he can have it. 

“I can’t give it to them. 
But you can. You’ve been ex- 
posed to the virus, but you 
were immune to it. It’s in your 
bloodstream, or in your skin, 
or your respiratory system — 
it’s there, somewhere, and 
you can pass it on to people. 
You’re a carrier. Of sanity.” 
She dropped her voice. 
“But you can never have it for 
yourself.” 

Lawrence smashed his fists 
together. He felt the bitter- 
ness tear deep into him. “Why 
me? Why is it me, that’s trap- 
ped this way?” 

“I don’t know. I wish it had 
been the other way around.” 
He turned on her. “It could 
have been, just as easily. 
What made you be the one?” 
Dorothy looked at him with 
the sadness he would come to 
always know, and always live 
with. 

“Maybe,” she said, “because 
I was the one who didn’t want 
to be superhuman.” 
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He had no name — or 
couldn’t remember it. But 
the things that he saw that 
morning, the agonized 
world would never forget. 
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U P IN the sky the war- 
heads whirled, and the 
thunder of their passing shook 
the mountain. 

Deep in his vaulted sanc- 
tuary he sat, godlike and in- 
scrutable, marking neither 
the sparrow's or the missile's 
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fall. There was no need to 
leave his shelter to stare down 
at the city. 

He knew what was happen- 
ing — had known ever since 
early in the evening when the 
television flickered and died. 
An announcer in the holy 
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white garb of the healing arts 
had been delivering an im- 
portant message about the 
world’s most popular laxative 
— the one most people pre- 
ferred, the one four out of five 
doctors used themselves. Mid- 
way in his praise of this 
amazing new medical discov- 
ery he had paused and advised 
the audience to stand by for a 
special bulletin. 

But the bulletin never 
came ; instead the screen went 
blank and the thunder 
boomed. 

All night long the mountain 
trembled, and the seated man 
trembled too ; not with antici- 
pation but with realization. 
He had expected this, of 
course, and that was why he 
was here. Others had talked 
about it for years; there had 
been wild rumors and solemn 
warnings and much mutter- 
ing in taverns. But the 
rumor-mongers and the warn- 
ing-sounders and the tavern- 
mutterers had made no move. 
They had stayed in the city 
and he alone had fled. 

Some of them, he knew, had 
stayed to stave off the inevi- 
table end as best they could, 
and these he saluted for their 
courage. Others had attempt- 
ed to ignore the future, and 
these he detested for their 
blindness. And all of them he 
pitied. 
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For he had realized, long 
ago, that courage was not 
enough and that ignorance 
was no salvation. Wise words 
and foolish words are one — • 
they will not halt the storm. 
And when the storm ap- 
proaches, it is best to flee. 

So he had prepared for 
himself this mountain retreat, 
high over the city, and here 
he was safe; would be safe 
for years to come. Other men 
of equal wealth could have 
done the same, but they were 
too wise or too foolish to face 
reality. So while they spread 
their rumors and sounded 
their warnings and muttered 
in their cups, he built his sanc- 
tuary ; lead-guarded, amply 
provisioned, and stocked with 
every need for years to come, 
including even a generous 
supply of the world’s most 
popular laxative. 

D awn came at last and the 
echoes of the thunder 
died, and he went to a special, 
shielded place where he could 
sight his spyglass at the city. 
He stared and he squinted, 
but there was nothing to be 
seen — nothing but swirling 
clouds that billowed blackly 
and rolled redly across the 
hazed horizon. 

Then he knew that he must 
go down to the city if he 
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wanted to find out, and made 
due preparations. 

There was a special suit to 
wear, a cunning seamless gar- 
ment of insulated cloth and 
lead, diiiicult and costly to ob- 
tain. It was a top secret suit ; 
the kind only Pentagon gen- 
erals possess. They cannot 
procure them for their wives, 
and they must steal them for 
their mistresses. But he had 
one. He donned it now. 

An elevated platform aided 
his descent to the base of the 
mountain, and there his car 
was waiting. He drove out, 
the shielded doors closing 
automatically behind him, 
and started for the city. 
Through the eyepiece of his 
insulated helmet he stared out 
at a yellowish fog, and he 
drove slowly, even though he 
encountered no traffic nor any 
sign of life. 

After a time the fog lifted, 
and he could see the country- 
side. Yellow trees and yellow 
grass stood stiffly silhouetted 
against a yellow sky in which 
great clouds writhed and 
whirled. 

Van Gogh’s loork, he told 
himself, knowing it was a lie. 
For no artist’s hand had 
smashed the windows of the 
farmhouses, peeled the paint 
from the sides of the barns, 
or squeezed the warm breath 
from the herds huddling in 



the fields, standing fright- 
frozen but dead. 

He drove along the broad 
arterial leading to the city; 
an arterial which ordinarily 
swarmed with the multicol- 
ored corpuscles of motor ve- 
hicles. But there were no cars 
moving today, not in this 
artery. 

Not until he neared the 
suburbs did he see them, and 
then he rounded a curve and 
was halfway upon the van- 
guard before he panicked and 
halted in a ditch. 

The roadway ahead was 
packed with automobiles as 
far as the eye could see — a 
solid mass, bumper to bump- 
er, ready to descend upon him 
with whirring wheels. 

But the wheels were not 
turning. 

The cars were dead. The 
further stretches of the high- 
way were an automotive 
graveyard. He approached the 
spot on foot, treading with 
proper reverence past the 
Cadillac-corpses, the cadavers 
of Chevrolets, the bodies of 
Buicks. Close at hand he 
could see the evidence of vio- 
lent ends ; the shattered glass, 
the smashed fenders, the bat- 
tered bumpers and twisted 
hoods. 

The signs of struggle were 
often pitiable to observe ; here 
was a tiny Volkswagen, trap- 
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ped and crushed between two 
looming Lincolns ; there an 
MG had died beneath the 
wheels of a charging Chrys- 
ler. But all were still now. The 
Dodges dodged no longer, the 
Hornets had ceased their 
buzzing, and the Ramblers 
would never ramble again. 

It was hard for him to ideal- 
ize with equal clarity the 
tragedy that had overtaken 
the people inside these cars — 
they were dead, too, of course, 
but somehow their passing 
seemed insignificant. Maybe 
his thinking had been affected 
by the attitude of the age, in 
which a man tended to be less 
and less identified as an indi- 
vidual and more and more re- 
garded on the basis of the 
symbolic status of the car he 
drove. When a stranger rode 
down the street, one seldom 
thought of him as a person; 
one’s only immediate reaction 
was, “There goes a Ford — 
there goes a Pontiac — there 
goes one of those big goddam 
Imperials.” And men bragged 
about their cars instead of 
their characters. So somehow 
the death of the automobiles 
seemed more important than 
the death of their owners. It 
didn’t seem as though human 
beings had perished in this 
panic-stricken effort to escape 
from the city ; it was the cars 
which had made a dash for 



final freedom and then failed. 

He skirted the road now 
and continued along the ditch 
until he came to the first side- 
walks of the suburbs. Here 
the evidence of destruction 
was accentuated. Explosion 
and implosion had done their 
work. In the country, paint 
had been peeled from the 
walls, but in the subui'bs walls 
had been peeled from the 
buildings. Not every home 
was leveled. There were still 
plenty of ranchhouses stand- 
ing, though no sign of a 
rancher in a gray flannel suit. 
In some of the picturesquely 
modern white houses, with 
their light lines and heavy 
mortgages, the glass side 
walls Vemained unshattered, 
but there was no sign of 
happy, busy suburban life 
within — the television sets 
were dead. 

Now he found his progress 
impeded by an increasing lit- 
ter. Apparently a blast had 
swept through this area; his 
way was blocked by a clutter 
of the miscellaneous debris of 
Exurbia. 

H e waded through or 
stepped around: 

Boxes of Kleenex, artificial 
shrunken heads which had 
once dangled in the windows 
of station-wagons, crumpled 
shopping-lists and scribbled 
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notices of appointments with 
psychiatrists. 

He stepped on an Ivy 
League cap, nearly tripped 
over a twisted barbecue grille, 
got his feet tangled in the 
straps of foam-rubber falsies. 
The gutters were choked with 
the glut from a bombed-out 
drugstore; bobbie-pins, nylon 
bobby-socks, a spate of pocket- 
books, a carton of tranquiliz- 
ers, a mass of suntan lotion, 
suppositories, deodorants, and 
a big cardboard cutout of 
Harry Belafonte obscured by 
a spilled can of hot fudge. 

He shuffled on, through a 
welter of women’s electric 
shavers, Book-of-the-Month- 
Club bonus selections, Presley 
records, false teeth, and 
treatises on Existentialism. 
Now he was actually ap- 
proaching the city proper. 
Signs of devastation multi- 
plied. Trudging past the 
campus of the university he 
noted, with a start of horror, 
that the huge football stadium 
was no more. Nestled next to 
it was the tiny Fine Arts 
building, and at first he 
thought that it too had been 
razed. Upon closer inspection, 
however, he realized it was 
untouched, save for the nat- 
ural evidence of neglect and 
decay. 

He found it difficult to 
maintain a regular course, 
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now, for the streets were 
choked with wrecked vehicles 
and the sidewalks often block- 
ed by beams or the entire top- 
pled fronts of buildings. 
Whole structures had been 
ripped apart, and here and 
there were freakish variations 
where a roof had fallen in or 
a single room smashed to ex- 
pose its contents. Apparently 
the blow had come instantly, 
and without forewarning, for 
there were few bodies on the 
streets and those he glimpsed 
inside the opened buildings 
gave indication that death 
had found them in the midst 
of their natural occupations. 

Here, in a gutted basement, 
a fat man sprawled over the 
table of his home workshop, 
his sightless eyes fixed upon 
the familiar calendar exhibit- 
ing entirely the charms .of 
Marilyn Monroe. Two flights 
above him, through the empty 
frame of a bathroom window, 
one could see his wife, dead 
in the tub, her hand still 
clutching a movie magazine 
with a Rock Hudson portrait 
on the cover. And up in the 
attic, open to the sky, two 
young lovers stretched on a 
brass bed, locked naked in 
headless ecstasy. 

He turned away, and as his 
progress continued he delib- 
erately avoided looking at the 
bodies. But he could not avoid 
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seeing them now, and with 
familiarity the revulsion soft- 
ened to the merest twinge. It 
then gave way to curiosity. 

Passing a school play- 
ground he was pleased to see 
that the end had come with- 
out grotesque or unnatural 
violence. Probably a wave of 
paralyzing gas had swept 
through this area. Most of 
the figures were frozen up- 
right in normal postures. 
Here were all of the aspects 
of ordinary childhood — the 
big kid punching the little 
kid, both leaning up against 
a fence where the blast had 
found them; a group of six 
youngsters in uniform black 
leather jackets piled upon the 
body of a child wearing a 
white leather jacket. 

Beyond the playground 
loomed the center of the city. 
From a distance the mass of 
shattered masonry looked like 
a crazy garden-patch turned 
by a mad plowman. Here and 
there were tiny blossoms of 
flame sprouting forth from 
the interstices of huge clods, 
and at intervals he could see 
lopped, stemlike formations, 
the lower stories of skyscrap- 
ers from which the tops had 
been sheared by the swish of 
a thermonuclear scythe. 

He hesitated, wondering if 
it was practical to venture 
into this weird welter. Then 



he caught sight of the hillside 
beyond, and of the imposing 
structure which was the new 
Federal Building. It stood 
there, somehow miraculously 
untouched by the blast, and in 
the haze he could see the flag 
still fluttering fi’om its roof. 
There would be life here, and 
he knew he would not be con- 
tent until he reached it. 

But long before he attained 
his objective, he found other 
evidences of continued exist- 
ence. Moving delicately and 
deliberately through the de- 
bris, he became aware that he 
was not entirely alone here in 
the central chaos. 

Wherever the flames flared 
and flickered, there were fur- 
tive figures moving against 
the fire. To his horror, he 
realized that they were actu- 
ally kindling the blazes ; burn- 
ing away barricades that 
could not otherwise be re- 
moved, as they entered shops 
and stores to loot. Some of the 
scavengers were silent and 
ashamed, others were boister- 
ous and drunken ; all were 
doomed. 

It was this knowledge 
which kept him from inter- 
fering. Let them plunder and 
pilfer at will, let them quarrel 
over the spoils in the shat- 
tered streets ; in a few hours 
or a few days, radiation and 
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fallout would take inevitable 
toll. 

N O ONE interfered with 
his passage; perhaps the 
helmet and protective gar- 
ment resembled an official 
uniform. He went his way 
unhindered and saw: 

A barefooted man wearing 
a mink coat, dashing through 
the door of a cocktail lounge 
and passing bottles out to a 
bucket-brigade of four small 
children 

An old woman standing in 
a bombed-out bank vault, 
sweeping stacks of bills into 
the street with her broom. 
Over in one corner lay the 
body of a white-haired man, 
his futile arms outstretched 
to embrace a heap of coins. 
Impatiently, the old woman 
nudged him with her broom. 
His head lolled, and a silver 
dollar popped out of his open 
mouth 

A soldier and a woman 
wearing the armband of the 
Red Cross, carrying a stretch- 
er to the blocked entrance of 
a partially-razed church. Un- 
able to enter, they bore the 
stretcher around to the side, 
and the soldier kicked in one 
of the stained-glass win- 
dows — 

An artist’s basement stu- 
dio, open to the sky ; its walls 
still intact and covered with 



abstract paintings. In the cen- 
ter of the room stood the 
easel, but the artist was gone. 
What was left of him was 
smeared across the canvas in 
a dripping mass, as though 
the artist had finally succeed- 
ed in putting something of 
himself into his picture 

A welter of glassware that 
had once been a chemical lab- 
oratory, and in the center of 
it a smocked figure slumped 
over a microscope. On the 
slide was a single cell which 
the scientist had been intent- 
ly observing when the world 
crashed about his ears 

A woman with the face of a 
Vogue model, spread-eagled in 
the street. Apparently she had 
been struck down while an- 
swering the call of duty, for 
one slim, aristocratic hand 
still gripped the strap of her 
hatbox. Otherwise, due to 
some prank of explosion, the 
blast had stripped her quite 
naked ; she lay there with all 
her expensive loveliness ex- 
posed, and a pigeon nested in 
her golden pelvis 

A thin man, emerging 
from a pawnshop and carry- 
ing an enormous tuba. He dis- 
appeared momentarily into a 
meat market nextdoor, then 
came out again, the bell of his 
tuba stuffed with saus- 
ages — 

A broadcasting studio, com- 
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pletely demolished, its once 
immaculate sound stage lit- 
tered with the crumpled car- 
tons of fifteen different 
varieties of America’s Favor- 
ite Cigarette and the broken 
bottles of twenty brands of 
America’s Favorite Beer. 
Protruding from the wreck- 
age was the head of America’s 
Favorite Quizmaster, eyes 
staring glassily at a sealed 
booth in the corner which 
now served as the coffin for 
a nine-year-old boy who had 
known the batting-averages 
of every team in the Ameri- 
can and National Leagues 

since 1882 

A wild-eyed woman sitting 
in the sti’eet, crying and 
crooning over a kitten 

cradled in her arms 

A broker caught at his desk, 
his body mummified in coils 

of ticker-tape 

A motor-bus, smashed into 
a brick wall; its passengers 
still jamming the aisles ; 
standees clutching straps even 

in rigor mortis 

The hindquarters of a stone 
lion before what had once 
been the Public Library; be- 
fore it, on the steps, the 
corpse of an elderly lady 
whose shopping-bag had 
spewed its contents over the 
street — two murder-myster- 
ies, a rental copy of Peyton 



Place, and the latest issue of 
the Reader’s Digest 

A small boy wearing a cow- 
boy hat, who levelled a toy 
pistol at his little sister and 
shouted, “Bang! You’re 
dead!’’ 

(She was.) 

He walked slowly now, his 
pace impeded by obstacles 
both physical and of the 
spirit. He approached the 
building on the hillside by a 
circuitous route; avoiding re- 
pugnance, overcoming morbid 
curiosity, shunning pity, re- 
coiling from horror, sur- 
mounting shock. 

He knew there were others 
about him here in the city’s 
core, some bent on acts of 
mercy, some on heroic rescue. 
But he ignored them all, for 
they were dead. Mercy had no 
meaning in this mist, and 
there was no rescue from 
radiation. Some of those who 
passed called out to him, but 
he went his way unheeding, 
knowing their words were 
mere death-rattles. 

But suddenly, as he climbed 
the hillside, he was crying. 
The salty warmth ran down 
his cheeks and blurred the 
inner surface of his helmet so 
that he no longer saw any- 
thing clearly. And it was 
thus he emerged from the 
inner circle; the inner circle 
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of the city, the inner circle of 
Dante’s hell. 

His tears ceased to flow and 
his vision cleared. Ahead of 
him was the proud outline of 
the Federal Building, shining 
and intact — or almost so. 

A S HE neared the imposing 
steps and gazed up at the 
facade, he noted that there 
were a few hints of crumbling 
and corrosion on the surface 
of the structure. The freak- 
ish blast had done outright 
damage only to the sculptured 
figures surmounting the great 
arched doorway ; the symbolic 
statuary had been partially 
shattered so that the frontal 
surface had fallen away. He 
blinked at the empty outlines 
of the three figures; some- 
how he never had realized 
that Faith, Hope and Charity 
were hollow. 

Then he walked inside the 
building. There were tired 
soldiers guarding the door- 
way, but they made no move 
to stop him, probably because 
he wore a protective garment 
even more intricate and im- 
pressive than their own. 

Inside the structure a small 
army of low clerks and high 
brass moved antlike in the 
corridoi’s ; marching grim- 
faced up and down the stairs. 
There were no elevators, of 
course — they’d ceased func- 



tioning when the electricity 
gave out. But he could climb. 

He wanted to climb now, 
for that was why he had come 
here. He wanted to gaze out 
over the city. In his gray in- 
sulation he resembled an au- 
tomaton, and like an autom- 
aton he plodded stiffly up the 
stairways until he reached 
the topmost floor. 

But there were no windows 
here, only walled-in offices. 
He walked down a long corri- 
dor until he came to the very 
end. Here, a single large 
cubicle glowed with gray 
light from the glass wall be- 
yond. 

A man sat at a desk, jig- 
gling the receiver of a field 
telephone and cursing softly. 
He glanced curiously at the 
intruder, noted the insulating 
uniform, and returned to his 
abuse of the instrument in his 
hand. 

So it was possible to walk 
over to the big window and 
look down. 

It was possible to see the 
city, or the crater where the 
city had been. 

Night was mingling with 
the haze on the horizon, but 
there was no darkness. The 
little incendiary blazes had 
been spreading, apparently, as 
the wind moved in, and now 
he gazed down upon a grow- 
ing sea of flame. The crum- 
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bling spires and gutted struc- 
tures were drowning in red 
waves. As he watched, the 
tears came again, but he 
knew there would not be 
enough tears to put the fires 
out. 

So he turned back to the 
man at the desk, noting for 
the first time that he wore one 
of the very special uniforms 
reserved for generals. 

This must be the com- 
mander, then. Yes, he was 
certain of it now, because the 
floor around the desk was lit- 
tered with scraps of paper. 
Maybe they were obsolete 
maps, maybe they were obso- 
lete plans, maybe they were 
obsolete treaties. It didn’t 
matter now. 

There was another map on 
the wall behind the desk, and 
this one mattered very much. 
It was studded with black and 
red pins, and it took but a mo- 
ment to decipher their mean- 
ing. The red pins signified de- 
struction, for there was one 
affixed to the name of this 
city. And there was one for 
New York, one for Chicago, 



Detroit, Los Angeles — every 
important center had been 
pierced. 

He looked at the general, 
and finally the words came. 

“It must be awful,” he said. 

“Yes, awful,” the general 
echoed. 

“Millions upon millions 
dead.” 

“Dead.” 

“The cities destroyed, the 
air polluted, and no escape. 
No escape anywhere in the 
world.” 

“No escape.” 

He turned away and stared 
out the window once more, 
stared down at Inferno. 
Thinking, this is what it has 
come to, this is the way the 
xvorld ends. 

He glanced at the general 
again, and then sighed. “To 
think of our being beaten,” 
he whispered. 

The red glare mounted, and 
in its light he saw the gen- 
eral’s face, gleeful and exult- 
ant. 

“What do you mean, man?” 
the general said proudly, the 
flames rising. “We won!” 
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T WAS not a fair trial. 

You understand I was 
not inclined to listen proper- 
ly, but it was not a fair trial. 
It had a mistrustful and fur- 



tive haste about it. Judge, 
counsel and jury all took care 
to be as brief and explicit as 
possible. I said nothing, but I 
knew why: everyone wanted 
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to get back to the dances. 

So it was not very long be- 
fore the judge stood up and 
pronounced sentence: 

“Alexander Abel Crowe, 
this court finds you guilty of 
murdering Parowen Scryban 
for the second time.” 

. I could have laughed out 
loud. I nearly did. 

He went on: “You are 
therefore condemned to suffer 
death by strangulation for the 
second time, which sentence 
will be carried out within the 
next week.” 

Round the court ran a mur- 
mur of excitement. 

In a way, even I felt satis- 
fied. It had been an unusual 
case : few are the people who 
care to risk facing death a 
second time; the first time 
you die makes the prospect 
worse, not better. For just a 
minute, the court was still, 
then it cleared with almost in- 
decent haste. In a little while, 
only I was left there. 

I, Alex Abel Crowe — or ap- 
proximately he — came care- 
fully down out of the prison- 
er’s box and limped the 
length of the dusty room to 
the door. As I went, I looked 
at my hands. They weren’t 
trembling. 

Nobody bothered to keep a 
check on me. They knew they 
could pick me up whenever 
they were ready to execute 
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sentence. I was unmistakable, 
and I had nowhere to go. I 
was the man with the club 
foot who could not dance ; no- 
body could mistake me for 
anyone else. Only I could do 
that. 

Outside in the dark sun- 
light, that wonderful woman 
stood waiting for me with her 
husband, waiting on the court 
steps. The sight of her began 
to bring back life and hurt to 
my veins. I raised my hand 
to her as my custom was. 

“We’ve come to take you 
home, Alex,” Husband said, 
stepping towards me. 

“I haven’t got a home,” I 
said, addressing her. 

“I meant our home,” he in- 
formed me. 

“Elucidation accepted,” I 
said. “Take me away, take me 
away, take me away, Charle- 
magne. And let me sleep.” 

“You need a sleep after all 
you have been through,” he 
said. Why, he sounded nearly; 
sympathetic. 

Sometimes I called him 
Charlemagne, sometimes just 
Charley. Or Cheeps, or Jags, 
or daggers, or anjdhing, as 
the mood took me. He seemed 
to forgive me. Perhaps he 
even liked it — I don’t know. 
Personal magnetism takes 
you a long way; it has taken 
me so far I don’t even have to 
remember names. 
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T hey stopped a passing 
taxi and we all climbed in. 
It was a tumbril, they tell me. 
You know, French? Circa 
seventeen-eighty something. 
Husband sat one side. Wife 
the other, each holding one of 
my arms, if they thought I 
should get violent. I let them 
do it, although the idea 
amused me. 

“Hallo, friends!” I said 
ironically. Sometimes I called 
them “parents,” or “dis- 
ciples,” or sometimes “pa- 
tients.” Anything. 

The wonderful woman was 
crying slightly. 

“Look at her!” I said to 
Husband. “She’s lovely when 
she cries, that I swear. I 
could have married her, you 
know, if I had not been dedi- 
cated. Tell him, you wonder- 
ful creature, tell him how I 
turned you down!” 

Through her sobbing, she 
said, “Alex said he had more 
important things to do than 
sex.” 

“So you’ve got to thank me 
for Perdita!” I told him. “It 
was a big sacrifice, but I’m 
happy to see you happy.” Oft- 
en now I called her Perdita. It 
seemed to fit her. He laughed 
at what I had said, and then 
we were all laughing. Yes, it 
was good to be alive ; I knew 
I made them feel good to be 
alive. They were loyal. I had 
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to give them something — I 
had no gold and silver. 

The tumbril stopped outside 
Charley’s place — the husband 
residence. I’d better say. Oh, 
the things I’ve called that 
place! Someone should have 
recorded them all. It was one 
of those inverted beehive 
houses: just room for a door 
and an elevator on the ground 
floor, but the fifth floor could 
hold a ballroom. Topply, top- 
ply. Up we went to the fifth. 
There was no sixth floor ; had 
there been, I should have 
gone up there, the way I felt. 
I asked for it anyhow, just to 
see the wonderful woman 
brighten up. She liked me to 
joke, even when I wasn’t in a 
joking mood. I could tell she 
still loved me so much it hurt 
her. 

“Now for a miracle, ye 
pampered jades,” I said, step- 
ping forth, clumping into the 
living room. 

I seized an empty vase from 
a low shelf and spat into it. 
Ah, the old cunning was still 
there! It filled at once with 
wine, sweet and bloody-look- 
ing. I sipped and found it 
good. 

“Go on and taste it, Perdy !” 
I told her. 

Wonderful w. turned her 
head sadly away. She would 
not touch that vase. I could 
have eaten every single strand 
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of hair on her head, but she 
seemed unable to see the wine. 
I really believe she could not 
see that wine. 

“Please don’t go through all 
that again, Alex,” she implor- 
ed me wearily. Little faith, 
you see — the old, old story. 
(Remind me to tell you a new 
one I heard the other day.) 
I put my behind on one chair 
and my bad foot on another 
and sulked. 

They came and stood by me 
. . . not too close. 

“Come nearer,” I coaxed, 
looking up under my eyebrows 
and pretending to growl at 
them. “I won’t hurt you. I 
only murder Parowen Scry- 
ban, remember?” 

“We’ve got to talk to you 
about that,” Husband said 
desperately. I thought he look- 
ed as if he had aged. 

“I think you look as if you 
have aged, Perdita,” 1 said. 
Often I called him Perdita, 
too; why, man, they some- 
times looked so worried you 
couldn’t tell them apart. 

“I cannot live forever, 
Alex,” he replied. “Now try 
and concentrate about this 
killing, will you?” 

I waved a hand and tried 
to belch. At times I can belch 
like a sinking ship. 

“We do all we can to help 
you, Alex,” he said. I heard 
him although my eyes were 
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shut; can you do that? “But 
we can only keep you out of 
trouble if you co-operate. It’s 
the dancing that does it ; 
nothing else betrays you like 
dancing. You’ve got to prom- 
ise you’ll stay away from it. 
In fact, we want you to prom- 
ise that you’ll let us restrain 
you. To keep you away from 
the dancing. Something about 
that dancing. ...” 

He was going on and on, 
and I could still hear him. But 
other things were happening. 
That word “dancing” got in 
the way of all his other words. 
It started a sort of flutter un- 
der my eyelids. I crept my 
hand out and took the won- 
derful woman’s hand, so soft 
and lovely, and listened to 
that word “dancing” dancing. 
It brought its own rhythm, 
bouncing about like an eye- 
ball inside my head. The 
rhythm grew louder. He was 
shouting. 

I sat up suddenly, opening 
my eyes. 

W. woman was on the floor, 
very pale. 

“You squeezed too hard, 
boy,” she whispered. 

T COULD see that her little 
i. hand was the only red 
thing she had. 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “I real- 
ly wonder you two don’t 
throw me out for good!” I 
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couldn’t help it, I just started 
laughing. I like laughing. I 
can laugh even virhen noth- 
ing’s funny. Even when I saw 
their faces, I still kept laugh- 
ing like mad. 

“Stop it!” Husband said. 
For a moment he looked as if 
he would have hit me. But I 
was laughing so much I did 
not recognize him. It must 
have done them good to see 
me enjoying myself ; they both 
needed a fillip, I could tell. 

“If you stop laughing. I’ll 
take you down to the club,” 
he said, greasily bribing. 

I stopped. I always know 
when to stop. With all humil- 
ity, that is a great natural 
gift. 

“The club’s the place for 
me,” I said. “I’ve already got 
a club foot— I’m half way 
there!” 

I stood up. 

“Lead on, my loyal support- 
ers, my liege lords,” I ordered. 

“You and I will go alone, 
Alex,” Husband said. “The 
wonderful woman will stay 
here. She really ought to go 
to bed.” 

“What’s in it for her?” I 
joked. Then I followed him to 
the elevator. He knows I don’t 
like staying in any one place 
for long. 

When I got to the club, I 
knew, I would want to be 
somewhere else. That’s the 



worst of having a mission : it 
makes you terribly restless. 
Sometimes I am so restless I 
could die. Ordinary people 
just don’t know what the 
word means. I could have 
married her if I had been 
ordinary. They call it destiny. 

But the club was good. 

We walked there. I limped 
there. I made sure I limped 
badly. 

The club had a timescreen. 
That, I must admit, was my 
only interest in the club. I 
don’t care for women. Or men. 
Not living women or men. I 
only enjoy them when they 
are back in time. 

This night — I nearly said 
“this particular night,” but 
there was nothing particular- 
ly particular about it — the 
timescreen had only been 
tuned roughly three centuries 
back into the past. At least, I 
guessed it was twenty-first 
century stuff by the women’s 
dresses and a shot of a power 
station. A large crowd of 
people were looking in as 
Perdita Caesar and I entered, 
so I started to pretend he had 
never seen one of the wall 
screens before. 

“The tele-eyes which are 
projected back over history 
consume a fabulous amount 
of power every second,” I 
told him loudly, in a voice 
which suggested I had swal- 
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lowed a poker. “It makes them 
very expensive. It means pri- 
vate citizens cannot afford 
screens and tele-eyes, just as 
once they could not afford 
their own private cinemas. 
This club is fortunately very 
rich. Its members sleep in 
gold leaf at nights.” 

Several people were glanc- 
ing round at me already. 
Caesar was shaking his head 
and rolling his eyes. 

“The tele-eyes cannot get a 
picture further than twenty- 
seven centuries back,” I told 
him, “owing to the limitations 
of science. Science, as you 
know, is a system for taking 
away with one hand while 
giving with the other.” 

He could not answer clever- 
ly. I went on: “It has also 
proved impossible, due to the 
aforesaid limitations, to send 
human beings further back in 
time than one week. And that 
costs so much that only gov- 
ernments can do it. As you 
may have heard, nothing can 
be sent ahead into time — 
there’s no future in it!” 

I had to laugh at that. It 
was funny, and quite spon- 
taneous. 

Many people were calling 
out to me, and Caesar Borgia 
was dragging at my arm, try- 
ing to make me be quiet. 

“I wouldn’t spoil anyone’s 
fun!” I shouted. “You lot get 
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on with your watching; I’ll 
get on with my speech.” 

But I did not want to talk 
to a lot of feather-bedders like 
them. So I sat down without 
saying another word. Boy 
Borgia collapsing beside me 
with a sigh of relief. Sudden- 
ly I felt very, very sad. Life 
just is not what it was; once 
on a time, I could have mar- 
ried this husband’s wife. 

“Physically, you can go 
back one week,” I whispered, 
“optically, twenty-seven cen- 
turies. It’s very sad.” 

It was very sad. The people 
on the screen were also sad. 
They lived in the Entertain- 
ment Era, and appeared to be 
getting little pleasure from it. 
I tried to weep for them but 
failed, because at the moment 
they seemed just animated 
history. I saw them as period 
pieces, stuck there a couple of 
generations before reading 
and writing had died out al- 
together and the fetters of 
literacy fell forever from the 
world. Little any of them 
cared for the patterns of his- 
tory. 

“I’ve had an idea I want to 
tell you about, Cheezer,” I 
said. It was a good idea. 

“Can’t it wait?” he asked. 
“I’d like to see this scan. It’s 
all about the European Alle- 
giance.” 
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“I must tell you before I 
forget.” 

“Come on,” he said resign- 
edly, getting up. 

“You are too loyal to me,’ 

I complained. “You spoil me. 
I’ll speak to St. Peter about 
it.” 

A S MEEK as you like, I 
followed him into an 
ante-room. He drew himself a 
drink from an automatic man 
in one corner. He was trem- 
bling. I did not tremble, al- 
though at the back of my 
mind lurked many things to 
tremble about. 

“Go on then, say whatever 
in hell you want to say,” he 
told me, shading his eyes 
with his hand. I have seen 
him use that trick before ; he 
did it after I killed Parowen 
Scryban the first time, I re- 
member. There’s nothing 
wrong with my memory, ex- 
cept in patches. 

“I had this idea,” I said, 
trying to recall it. “This idea 
— oh, yes. History. I got the 
idea looking at those twenty- 
first century people. Mythol- 
ogy is the key to everything, 
isn’t it? I mean, a man builds 
his life on a set of myths, 
doesn’t he? Well, in our 
world, the so-called Western 
world, those accepted myths 
were religious until about 
mid-nineteenth century. By 



then, a majority of Euro- 
peans were literate, or within 
reach of it, and for a couple 
of centuries the myths be- 
came literary ones: tragedy 
was no longer the difference 
between grace and nature but 
between art and reality.” 

Julius had dropped his 
hand. He was interested. I 
could see he wondered what 
was coming next. I hardly 
knew myself. 

“Then mechanical aids — 
television, computers, scan- 
ners of every type — abolished 
literacy,” I said. “Into the 
vacuum came the timescreens. 
Our mythologies are now his- 
torical: tragedy has become 
simply a failure to see the fu- 
ture.” 

I beamed at him and 
bowed, not letting him know 
I was beyond tragedy. He just 
sat there. He said nothing. 
Sometimes such terrible bore- 
dom descends on me that I 
can hardly fight against it. 

“Is my reasoning sound?” I 
asked. (Two women looked 
into the room, saw me, and 
left again hurriedly. They 
must have sensed I did not 
want them, otherwise they 
would have come to me ; I am 
young and handsome — I am 
not thirty-three yet.) 

“You could always reason 
well,” Marcus Aurelius Mar- 
coni said, “but it just never 
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leads anywhere. God, I’m so 
tired.” 

“This bit of reasoning leads 
somewhere. I beg you to be- 
lieve it, Holy Roman,” I said, 
flopping on my knees before 
him. “It’s the state philoso- 
phy I’ve really been telling 
you about. That’s why al- 
though they keep the death 
penalty for serious crimes — 
like murdering a bastard 
called Parowen Scryban — 
they go back in time the next 
day and call off the execution. 
They believe you should die 
for your crime, you see? But 
more deeply they believe 
every man should face his 
true future. They’ve — we’ve 
all seen too many premature 
deaths on the timescreens. 
Romans, Normans, Celts, 
Goths, English, Israelis. 
Every race. Individuals — all 
dying too soon, failing to ful- 
fill ” 

Oh, I admit it, I was crying 
on his knees by then, although 
bravely disguising it by bark- 
ing like a dog : a Great Dane. 
Hamlet. Not in our stars but 
in our selves. (I’ve watched 
W. S. write that bit.) 

I was crying at last to think 
the police would come with- 
out fail within the next week 
to snuff me out, and then 
resurrect me again, according 
to my sentence. I was remem- 
bering what it was like last 
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time. They took so long about 
it. 

They took so long. Though 
I struggled, I could not move ; 
those police know how to hold 
a man. My windpipe was 
blocked, as sentence of court 
demanded. 

And then, it seemed, the 
boxes sailed in. Starting with 
small ones, they grew bigger. 
They were black boxes, all of 
them. Faster they came, and 
faster, inside me and out. I’m 
telling you how it felt, my 
God! And they blocked the 
whole, whole universe, black 
on red. With my lungs really 
crammed tight with boxes, 
out of the world I went. 
Dead ! 

Into limbo I went. 

I don’t say nothing hap- 
pened, but I could not . grasp 
what was happening there, 
and I was unable to partici- 
pate. Then I was alive, again. 

It was abruptly the. day be- 
fore the strangulation once 
more, and the government 
agent had come back in time 
and rescued me, so that from 
one point of view I was not 
strangled. But I still remem- 
bered it happening, and the 
boxes, and limbo. Don’t talk 
to me about paradoxes. The 
government expended several 
billion megavolts sending that 
man back for me, and those 
megavolts account for all 
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paradoxes. I was dead and 
then alive again. 

Now I had to undergo it all 
once more. No wonder there 
was little crime nowadays: 
the threat of that horrible ex- 
perience held many a likely 
criminal back. But I had to 
kill Parowen Scryban; just so 
long as they went back and 
resurrected him after I had 
finished with him, I had to go 
and do it again. Call it a 
moral obligation. No one un- 
derstands. It is as if I were 
living in a world of my own. 

“Get up, get up! You’re bit- 
ing my ankles.” 

Where had I heard that 
voice before? At last I could 
no longer ignore it. Whenever 
I try to think, voices inter- 
rupt. I stopped chewing what- 
ever I was chewing, unblock- 
ed my eyes and sat up. This 
was just a room; I had been 
in rooms before. A man was 
standing over me; I did not 
recognize him. He was just a 
man. 

“You look as if you have 
aged,” I told him. 

“I can’t live forever, thank 
God,” he said. “Now get up 
and let’s get you home. 
You’re going to bed.” 

“What home?” I asked. 
“What bed? Who in the gen- 
tle name of anyone may you 
be?” 

He looked sick. 



“Just call me Adam,” he 
said sickly. 

I recognized him then and 
went with him. We had been 
in some sort of a club; he 
never told me why. I still 
don’t know why we went to 
that club. 

T he house he took me to 
was shaped like a beehive 
upside-down, and I walked 
there like a drunk. A club- 
footed drunk. 

This wonderful stranger 
took me up in an elevator to 
a soft bed. He undressed me 
and put me in that soft bed 
as gently as if I had been his 
son. I am really impressed by 
the kindness strangers show 
me ; personal magnetism, I 
suppose. 

For as long as I could after 
he had left me, I lay in the bed 
in the inverted beehive. Then 
the darkness grew thick and 
sticky, and I could imagine all 
the fat, furry bodies, chitin- 
ously winged, of the bees on 
the ceiling. A minute more 
and I should fall head first 
into them. Stubbornly, I 
fought to sweat it out, but a 
man can only stand so much. 

On hands and knees I 
crawled out of bed and out of 
the room. Quickly, softly, I 
clicked the door shut behind 
me: not a bee escaped. 

People were talking in a 
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lighted room along the corri- 
dor. I crawled to the door- 
way, looking and listening. 
The wonderful stranger talk- 
ed to the wonderful woman; 
she was in night attire (pro- 
nounced “nigh ta-ta”) with a 
hand bandaged. 

She was saying: “You will 
have to see the authorities in 
the morning and petition 
them.” 

He was saying : “It’ll do no 
good. I can’t get the law 
changed. You know that. It’s 
hopeless.” 

I merely listened. 

Sinking onto the bed, he 
buried his face in his hands, 
finally looking up to say, “The 
law insists on personal re- 
sponsibility. We’ve got to take 
care of Alex. It’s a reflection 
of the time we live in ; owing 
to the timescreens we’ve got 
— whether we like it or not — 
historical perspectives. We 
can see that the whole folly 
of the past was due to failures 
in individual liability. Our 
laws are naturally framed to 
correct that, which they do — 
it just happens to be tough on 
us.” 

He sighed and said, “The 
sad thing is, even Alex real- 
izes that. He talked quite 
sensibly to me at the club 
about not evading the fu- 
ture.” 

“It hurts me most when he 



talks sensibly,” the wonderful 
double-you said. “It makes 
you realize he is still capable 
of suffering.” 

He took her bandaged 
hand, almost as if they had a 
pain they hoped to alleviate 
by sharing it between them. 

“I’ll go and see the authori- 
ties in the morning,” he 
promised, “and ask them to 
let the execution be final — no 
reprieve afterwards.” 

Even that did not seem to 
satisfy her. 

Perhaps, like me, she could 
not tell what either of them 
were talking about. She shook 
her head miserably from side 
to side. 

“If only it hadn’t been for 
his club foot,” she said. “If 
only it hadn’t been for that, 
he could have danced the 
sickness out of himself.” 

Her face was growing more 
and more screwed up. 

It was enough. More. 

“Laugh and grow fat,” I 
suggested. I croaked because 
my throat was dry. My glands 
are always like bullets. It re- 
minded me of a frog, so I 
hopped spontaneously into the 
room. They did not move; I 
sat on the bed with them. 

“All together again,” I said. 

They did not move. 

“Go back to bed, Alex,” she 
of the wonderfulness said in 
a low voice. 
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They were looking at me; 
goodness knows what they 
wanted me to say or do. I 
stayed where I was. A little 
green clock on a green shelf 
said nine o’clock. 

“Oh, holy heavens!” the 
double-you said. “What does 
the future hold!” 

“Double chins for you, 
double-yous for me,” I joked. 
That green clock said a min- 
ute past nine. I felt as if its 
little hand were slowly, slowly 
disembowelling me. 

If I waited long enough, I 
knew I should think of some- 
thing. They talked to me 
while I thought and waited; 
what good they imagined they 
were doing is beyond me, but 
I would not harm them. They 
mean well. They’re the best 
people in the world. That 
doesn’t mean to say I have to 
listen to them. 

The thought about the clock 
arrived. Divine revelation. 

“The dancing will be on 
now,” I said, standing up like 
a jackknife. 

“No!” Husband said. 

“No!” Perdita said. 

“You look as if you have 
aged,” I told them. That is my 
favorite line in all speech. 

I RAN out of the room, 
slamming the door behind 
me, ran step-club-step-club 
down the passage and hurled 



myself into the elevator. With 
infinitesimal delay, I chose 
the right button and sank to 
ground level. There, I wedg- 
ed the lattice door open with 
a chair ; that put the elevator 
out of action. 

People in the street took no 
notice of me. The fools just 
did not realize who I was. No- 
body spoke to me as I hurried 
along, so of course I replied 
in kind. 

Thus I came to the dance 
area. 

Every community has its 
dance area. Think of all that 
drama, gladiatorial contests, 
reading, and sport have ever 
meant in the past; now they 
are all merged into dance, in- 
evitably, for only by dance— 
our kind of dance — can his- 
tory be interpreted. And in- 
terpretation of history is our 
being, because thi'ough the 
timescreens we see that his- 
tory is life. It lives round us, 
so we dance it. Unless we have 
club feet. 

Many dances were in prog- 
ress among the thirty perma- 
nent sets. The sets were only 
casually separated from each 
other, so that spectators or 
dancers, going from one to 
another, might get the sense 
of everything happening at 
once, which is the sense the 
timescreens give you. 

That is what I savagely 
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love about history. It is not 
past: it is always going on. 
Cleopatra lies forever in the 
sweaty arms of Anthony, 
Socrates continually gulps 
his hemlock down. You just 
have to be watching the right 
screen or the right dance. 

Most of the dancers were 
amateurs — although the term 
means little where everyone 
dances out their roles when- 
ever possible. I stood among 
a crowd, watching. The 
bright movements have a diz- 
zying.- effect ; they excite me. 
To one side of me, Marco Polo 
sweeps exultantly through 
Cathay to Kubla Khan. 
Ahead, four children who 
represent the satellites of 
Jupiter, glide out to meet the 
sombre figure of Galileo Gali- 
lei. To the other side, the 
Persian poet Firdausi leaves 
for exile in Bagdad. Further 
still, I catch a glimpse of 
Heyerdahl turning towards 
the tide. 

And if I cross my eyes, raft, 
telescope, pagoda, palm all 
mingle. That is meaning! If 
I could only dance it! 

I cannot stay still. Here is 
my restlessness again, my 
only companion. I move, eyes 
unfocused. I pass round the 
sets or across them, mingling 
stiff-legged among the danc- 
ers. Something compels me, 
something I cannot remem- 
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ber. Now I cannot even re- 
member who I am. I’ve gone 
beyond mere identity. 

Everywhere the dancing is 
faster, matching my heart. I 
would not harm anyone, ex- 
cept one person who harmed 
me eternally. It is he I must 
find. Why do they dance so 
fast? The movements drive 
me like whips. 

Now I run into a mirror. It 
stands on a crowded set. I 
fight with the creature impris- 
oned in it, thinking it real. 
Then I understand that it is 
only a mirror. Shaking my 
head, I clear the blood from 
behind my eyes and regard 
myself. Yes, that is unmis- 
takeably me. And I remember 
who I am meant to be. 

I first found who I was 
meant to be as a child, when 
I saw one of the greatest 
dramas of all. There it was, 
captured by the timescreens! 
The soldiers and centurions 
came and a bragging multi- 
tude. The sky grew dark as 
they banged three crosses into 
the ground. And when I saw 
the Man they nailed upon the 
central cross, I knew I had His 
face. 

Here it is now, that same 
sublime face, looking at me in 
pity and pain out of the glass. 
Nobody believes me; I no' 
longer tell them who I think 
I am. But one thing I know I 
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have to do. I have to do it. 

So now I run again clump- 
trot-clump-trot, knowing just 
what to look for. All these 
great sets, pillars and panels 
of concrete and plastic, I run 
round them all, looking. 

And here it is. Profession- 
als dance out this drama, my 
drama, so difficult and intri- 
cate and sad. Pilate in dove 
gray, Mary Magdalene moves 
in green. Hosts of dancers 
fringe them, representing the 
crowd who did not care. I 
care! My eyes burn among 
them, seeking. Then I have 
the man I want. 

He is just leaving the set, 
to rest out of sight until the 
cue for his last dance. I fol- 
low him, keeping behind 
cover like a crab in a thicket. 

Yes! He looks just like me! 
He is my living image, and 
consequently bears That face. 
Yet it is now overlaid with 
make-up, pink and solid, so 
that when he comes out of the 
bright lights he looks like a 
corpse. 

I am near enough to see the 
thick muck on his skin, with 
its runnels and wrinkles 
caused by sweat and move- 
ment. Underneath it all, the 
true face is clear enough to 
me, although the make-up 
plastered on it represents 
Judas. 

To have That face and to 



play Judas! It is the most ter- 
rible of all wickedness. But 
this is Parowen Scryban, 
whom I have twice murdered 
for this very blasphemy. It is 
some consolation to know that 
although the government 
slipped back in time and 
saved him afterwards, he 
must still remember those 
good deaths. Now I must kill 
him again. 

As he turns into a rest 
room, I have him. Ah, my fin- 
gers slip into that slippery 
pink stuff, but underneath the 
skin is firm. He is small, 
slender, tired with the strain 
of dancing. He falls forward 
with me on his back. 

I kill him now, although in 
a few hours they will come 
back and rescue him and it 
will all not have happened. 
Never mind the shouting: 
squeeze. Squeeze, dear God! 

W HEN blows fall on my 
head from behind, it 
makes no difference. Scryban 
should be dead by now, the 
traitor. I roll off him and let 
many hands tie me into a 
strait jacket. 

Many lights are in my eyes. 
Many voices are talking. I just 
lie there, thinking I recognize 
two of the voices, one a man’s, 
one a woman’s. 

The man says, “Yes, In- 
spector, I know that under 
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law parents are responsible 
for their own children. We 
look after Alex as far as we 
can, but he’s mad. He’s a 
throwback ! I — God, Inspec- 
tor, I hate the creature.” 

“You mustn’t say that !” the 
woman cries. “Whatever he 
does, he’s our son.” 

They sound too shrill to be 
true. I cannot think what they 
make such a fuss about. So I 
open my eyes and look at 
them. She is a wonderful 
woman but I recognize neither 
her nor the man; they just do 
not interest me. Scryban I do 
recognize. 

He is standing rubbing his 
throat. He looks a real mess 
with his two faces all mixed 
in together like a Picasso. Be- 
cause he is breathing, I know 
they have come back and 
saved him again. No matter: 
he will remember. 

The man they call Inspec- 
tor (and who, I ask, would 
want a name like that?) goes 
over to speak to Scryban. 

“Your father tells me you 
are actually this madman’s 
brother,” he says to Scryban. 
Judas hangs his head, though 
he continues to massage his 
neck. 

“Yes,” he says. He is as 
quiet as the woman was shrill ; 
strange how folks vary. “Alex 
and I are twin brothers. I 



changed my name years ago 
— the publicity, you know . . . 
harmful to my professional 
career. ...” 

How terribly tired and 
bored I feel. 

Who is whose brother, I ask 
myself, who mothers whom? 
I’m lucky : I own no relations. 
These people look sad com- 
pany. The saddest in the uni- 
verse. 

“I think you all look as if 
you have aged!” I shout sud- 
denly. 

That makes the Inspector 
come and stand over me, 
which I dislike. He has knees 
halfway up his legs. I man- 
age to resemble one of the 
tritons on one of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s salt cellars, and so 
he turns away at last to speak 
to Husband. 

“All right,” he says. “I can 
see this is just one of those 
things nobody can be respon- 
sible for. I’ll arrange for the 
reprieve to be countermand- 
ed. This time, when the devil 
is dead he stays dead.” 

Husband embraces Scry- 
ban. Wonderful woman be- 
gins to cry. Traitors all! I 
start to laugh, making it so 
harsh and loud and horrible 
it frightens even me. 

What none of them under- 
stand is this; on the third 
time I shall rise again. And, 
oh, to dance! 
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HE moving men were 
cleaning out an office on 



the fifteenth stoiy of the 
building across the street. 

As Holloway and Damon 
watched, a safe came floating 



through the window. It bob- 
bed a little in the breeze, 
clanking lightly against the 
filing cabinets which were al- 
ready there. A couple of 
heavy desks and some assort- 
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ed furniture drifted out after 
the safe. 

“That must be about it,” 
said Damon uneasily. 

“Yeah.” Holloway shook a 
cigarette from its pack and 
stuck it in his mouth. 

A man jumped from the 
window. He was in ordinary 
work clothes, with a Wojcek 
machine like a suitcase in his 
hand. He soared to one of the 
swivel chairs hovering in the 
sky, sat down, and made him- 
self comfortable with the ma- 
chine on his lap. 

Then the whole convoy got 
into motion and flew out of 
sight beyond the skyscrapers. 

Damon looked at the crowds 
below, most of them going 
casually about their business 
— Wojcek was getting to be 
an old story — and swore in a 
tired voice. “You’d think the 
cops would at least rope off 
the area,” he said. “Suppose 
that damn gadget failed? 
People would get killed.” 

“Wojcek hasn’t failed yet,” 
said Holloway. “They claim 
they can’t have accidents.” 

“They claim! They claim!” 
Damon spun on his heel and 
walked over to his desk and 
sat down behind it. He was a 
big man, with soft face and 
hard eyes, correctly outfitted 
in the green suit and sincere 
tie currently prescribed for 
executives. He regarded the 



machine before him with a 
bitter gaze. It was of the same 
oblong shape as the one he 
had just seen in use, with a 
handle, a neat crackle finish, 
and a bewildering array of 
meters and dials; but it had 
come out of his company’s 
own laboratories. Nobody who 
owned a Wojcek would sell it 
for any price, and stolen ones 
disappeared, went back to 
their owners in some un- 
known fashion. 

“Sit down, Dan,” he said. 
“We’ve got to run through 
this again. Maybe then we 
can get the picture.” 

D aniel holloway 

jackknifed his gaunt 
frame into a chair, remem- 
bered that he was supposed to 
look alert, and used the edge 
of the seat. His long face did 
not bend itself easily into an 
expression of deferential 
eagerness, but he tried man- 
fully. 

“Okay, chief,” he said. 
“Fire when ready.” 

“You got no results what- 
soever out of this thing?” 
Damon gestured at the ma- 
chine. Its meters gazed bland- 
ly back at him. 

“None, chief.” 

“Are you sure it’s a true 
copy?” 

“Well, the patent is on file, 
you know. We built it exactly 
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according to specifications.” 
Holloway scowled and ran a 
hand through his coarse black 
hair. “I could have told you 
from the blueprints, though, 
that we wouldn’t learn any- 
thing. It’s just a lot of tubes, 
capacitors, and whatnot, 
powered by a six-volt dry cell 
battery. 'The current goes 
round and round, and it 
doesn’t produce anything ex- 
cept a little heat.” 

“But damn it, boy, the 
thing works for the Wojcek 
crews!” said Damon. 

“Uh-huh. And you tell me 
where a six-volt battery finds 
the power to lift a safe weigh- 
ing a couple of tons.” Hollo- 
way realized that his cigarette 
was still unlighted, and fum- 
bled after a match. “Thei-e 
were no ropes attached to 

that furniture, no nothing 

I not only can’t figure out 
where the energy comes from, 
I can’t understand how it’s 
applied. I’ve watched their 
crews at work, you know, 
using every instrument I 
could think of to try and find 
out. Nothing registered, ex- 
cept the slight local tempera- 
ture drop reported in all the 
journals.” 

The vice president in 
charge of research and de- 
velopment nailed the engineer 
with a stiff eye. “I don’t get 
any nourishment out of this, 
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boy,” he said. “Have you read 
all the technical papers ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Holloway 
bleakly. “Articles by a dozen 
different men in twenty dif- 
ferent journals. Including 
Wojcek’s own reports. He de- 
scribes how you can move 
matter, gives measurements 
of the selectivity and , . , 
well, all the data are there. 
And the physicists are going 
quietly insane trying to find 
a theory which accounts for 
it.” 

“Still,” mused Damon, “it’s 
funny that the only people 
who can make those blasted 
things work are those Wojcek 
has trained himself.” 

“But that includes men 
from the Bureau of Stand- 
ards,” pointed out Holloway. 
“It’s no fake. After all, chief, 
theoretically anyone can do 
a successful appendectomy 
from a description in a book, 
but in practice it usually takes 
a skilled surgeon. The mere 
fact that special training is 
required proves nothing. 
Neither does the fact that no- 
body knows the why of the 
Wojcek Effect. It’s like, oh, 
X-rays, which were used for 
quite a while before anybody 
really understood what gen- 
erated them. The point is, 
Wojcek has proved to the 
government’s satisfaction that 
his machines are safe in the 
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hands of a skilled operator. 
In fact, they’re safer than any 
other gadget, because an un- 
skilled man can’t make them 
work at all.” 

“I know,” said Damon in a 
moody voice. “Our legal de- 
partment tried for two years 
to get injunctions. And now 
the louse is Dan, he’ll de- 

stroy the economy! His peo- 
ple move furniture, cargo, 
anything, anywhere, for half 
price and no breakage. He 
generates his own atomic 
energy. Auto stocks are nose- 
diving, because everybody fig- 
ures in a few years they’ll 
have Wojcek machines too, 
and fly around without the 
trouble and expense of a car. 
He’s talking about crashproof 
airplanes that don’t need fuel I 
Lucky thing, boy, we’ve got 
friends in the CAA and he 
hasn’t gotten a permit yet— 
but it’s coming. Gas, oil, au- 
tos, uranium, a hundred 
essential businesses ax'e ready 
to go bust.” 

“I know,” said Holloway. 
The fear of being laid off was 
haggard in him. He was only 
an engineer in the corpora- 
tion’s research department, no 
executive status whatsoever. 
He had hopes of promotion, 
but 

“The only thing that’s 
saved us so far is, it takes 
time to train his operators,” 



said Damon. “Only a few 
thousand of ’em to date. But 
it’ll snowball if we don’t stop 
it.” 

“I don’t see how we can,” 
said Holloway uneasily. He 
added a hasty: “Chief.” 

“Oh, we don’t want to stop 
it.” Damon smiled, exuding 
sincerity. “After all, boy, our 
great American free enter- 
prise economy . . . progress 
. . . rising standard of living. 
Sui’e. But you got to see the 
big picture, Dan. Readjust- 
ment. We can’t be hasty. We 
have a responsibility to our 
shareholders.” Holloway wait- 
ed for him to describe the 
widows and orphans, but was 
spared that much. “Let’s put 
it this way, man to man. We 
want a piece of this.” 

“Well ” 

“If we find out how it 
works, maybe we can do 
something about it. This Wo- 
jcek character. Radical. Some- 
thing ought to be done. 
You know what?” Damon 
leaned forward confidentially. 
“We’ve had him traced back. 
He’s no physicist. He was 
bounced out of the American 
Psychological Association ten 
years ago for making fancy 
claims he couldn’t prove. 
That’s right, he started out 
as an egghead psych profes- 
sor.” 
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Holloway sucked in a sur- 
prised breath. 

“So we need you, Dan,” 
said Damon earnestly. “I’ve 
had my eye on you for quite 
a while. Quite a while. 
You’re a bright boy, up and 
coming. I want you to go en- 
roll in Wojcek’s school. Learn 
all you can. Mostly, learn 
what this flimflam is and 
what really makes the gadget 
work. But if you can pick up 
an5Tthing else — you know. 
There might be a nice little 
promotion waiting for you 
when you get back. We need 
a new assistant department 
head.” 

Holloway sighed. He had 
been afraid of this. 

II 

W O J C E K Enterprises 
maintained its head- 
quarters and school on a hun- 
dred acres of Iowa farmland, 
more to escape the nuisance 
of city inspections than for 
fear of accidents. Holloway 
was met at the Des Moines 
airport by a stocky, blond 
young man who introduced 
himself as Thomas Gerrold. 
“Got your luggage? I’ll drive 
you out to the place.” 

“I thought you, uh, flew,” 
said Holloway. 

Gerrold laughed. “Well, I 
could kite you there, but 
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most of the recruities would 
find that a bit disconcerting.” 
He picked up one of the bags 
and led the way out. “I’m a 
sort of principal at the school, 
your official wailing wall, be- 
sides doing a lot of the in- 
struction. The old man can’t 
be bothered with it, he’s all 
tied up in research.” With a 
startlingly sharp blue glance : 
“Do you know why Olson can- 
celled out?” 

“His wife is sick,” lied 
Holloway. As a matter qf fact, 
it had taken a substantial 
bribe ; there was a waiting list 
of thousands. Olson had rec- 
ommended Holloway to take 
his place and, rather to every- 
one’s surprise, the switch had 
been made at once — probably 
because Wojcek needed men 
with technical training and 
most of them were too set in 
their jobs to apply. A genera- 
tion which worshipped before 
the altars of Conforming Se- 
curity was apt to be short on 
pioneers. 

“Too bad,” said Gerrold. 
“You know, though,, we’ve al- 
ready had a good deal of luck 
with our medical program. 
Maybe in another few years 
we’ll put the doctors out of 
business.” 

“Huh?” Holloway stopped 
dead. 

“Sure. Look, if a Wobbly — 
that’s our pet name for the 
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Wojcek machine — if it’s sensi- 
tive enough to shift individ- 
ual nucleons around and get 
atomic energy out of plain old 
water, why can’t it kill bac- 
teria selectively? Or remove 
cancers, or shunt calcium 
right out of your hardening 
arteries? We’re having trou- 
ble — biological systems are so 
much more complicated than 
even the atomic nucleus — and 
we’re handicapped by having 
only one or two biologists who 
can operate the gizmo. But it 
looks promising.” 

They emerged in the park- 
ing lot. Gerrold stared coldly 
at the sardine-packed vehicles. 
“Take us an hour just to get 
out of town,” he snorted, “and 
it’s getting to be as much as 
your life is worth to venture 
on a highway. All that pe- 
troleum, metal, irreplaceable 
natural resources, used up — I 
look forward to seeing the 
automobile join the buggy in 
the museums.” 

Holloway had sometimes 
cherished similar thoughts, 
but it shocked him to hear 
them spoken in the open air. 
Maybe Wojcek and his gang 
really were subversive. 

Gerrold had cursed his way 
through the city and was on 
US 69, bound north between 
rolling green fields, before he 
resumed conversation. “Why 
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did you enroll, Dan?” he 
asked. 

“I was interested,” said 
Holloway. 

“Let’s see. You were 
with ” 

Holloway named the cor- 
poration truthfully enough. 
His resignation was on file 
there too, just in case anyone 
got nosy. “Electi’onics engi- 
neer,” he added. “This new 
field of yours seemed right in 
my line.” 

“Wasn’t your outfit work- 
ing on it too?” 

H olloway hesitated, re- 
membered that the Wob- 
bly circuits were no secret and 
that Gerrold was probably not 
naive, and nodded. “Of course. 
But we couldn’t get any- 
where.” 

“It takes training. We can’t 
just write an operating man- 
ual; we have to develop the 
skills, grind them right into 
your brain.” Gerrold stared 
ahead of him and added cas- 
ually; “Ever wondered why 
we don’t take students affil-' 
iated with any organization? ■ 
We did accept those men 
from the Bureau of Stand- 
ards — three graduated out of 
twenty — but that was only to 
prove we weren’t faking and 
to get the necessary licenses. 
Otherwise we insist on our 
pupils being free of all ties.” 
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“Why? Well . . . you don’t 
want competition, I suppose.” 

“Nonsense! We’re not look- 
ing for an anti-trust suit. 
After you graduate, you’re 
free to go where you want. 
There are already small Wob- 
bly companies springing up 
all over the world. In time, 
we hope to see other schools 
established, independent ones, 
though an insti'uctor in the 
technique needs more training 
than a simple operator. No, 
Dan, there are two good 
reasons.” 

Holloway waited while Ger- 
rold maneuvered profanely 
past a truck. “Yes?” 

“Imprimis: I know Steve 
Wojcek has been called a radi- 
cal, but actually he’s one of 
the last believers in private 
enterprise — which a big cor- 
poration, subsidized, govern- 
ment-contracted, protected by 
tariffs and fair trade laws 
and sheer bigness from all 
genuine competition, up to its 
nose in politics, a royal share 
of its stock owned by labor 
unions . . . ain’t. Consider 
this damn hunk of machinery 
I’m driving. You know as 
well as I do it could be made 
for half the price and 
twice as efficient — front-wheel 
drive, turbine engine, unitized 
aluminum body, all the 
knowledge we have right now 
and aren’t using. Not that the 



manufacturers are villains ; 
it’s only that they’ve gotten 
too fat between the ears to 
do anything but imitate each 
other. The old man would 
hate to see that happen to the 
Wobbly. It’s the biggest tech- 
nological breakthrough since 
atomic energy, maybe since 
fire and the wheel, and he 
doesn’t want its development 
slowed down just to suit peo- 
ple who have a vested inter- 
est in wasting our natural 
resources. Which people in- 
clude business, labor, and gov- 
ernment.” 

Holloway took out a ciga- 
rette and puffed hard. He had 
never taken much interest in 
politics ; Gerrold sounded 
radical. “But how about the, 
uh, transition?” he asked. 
“You could throw ten million 
men out of work.” 

“Why should they work 
when, strictly speaking, it’s 
waste motion ? Let’s cut down 
to a four-hour day for the 
same wages as now. It’ll be 
possible once this thing is 
properly developed, and then 
everybody can have a job plus 
more time to be human. But 
the question is not political or 
economic, Dan, or it shouldn’t 
be. It’s a matter of the sur- 
vival of civilization. We can’t 
go on the way we are, more 
people and fewer resources 
every day. If the Wobbly can 
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save fuel, metal, soil, water, 
then it’s got to be introduced 
as fast as humanly possible.” 

Holloway smoked in silence 
for a while. Then : “What’s 
your second reason?” 

“Well, that’s a more imme- 
diately practical one. Not 
everybody can learn to oper- 
ate these dofunnies. We flunk 
out about 25 percent as it is; 
the blasted things just won’t 
perform for them. We’ve 
found that most of the fail- 
ures are people with a basic 
feeling of insecurity. Down 
underneath, they’re afraid of 
the Wobbly, afraid of the 
revolution it can bring about. 
And since it’s bound to change 
the outfit they’re tied in 
with Yon see? It’s the in- 

secure person who makes a 
fetish of conformity and puts 
himself in a nice safe job 
where someone else can do his 
worrying for him. You can’t 
embark on a wholly new ad- 
venture without self-confi- 
dence.” Gerrold grinned. “As 
far as we’re concerned, any 
of our graduates can go work 
for the big corporations, but 
so far none of them have done 
so. They’re that kind of peo- 
ple.” 

Holloway smiled rather 
harshly. “That may let me 
out,” he said. 

“It may,” admitted Gerrold. 
“As a highly trained man, 
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you’re a poor risk for us. For 
some reason, professional 
scientists and technicians sel- 
dom learn the trick of operat- 
ing a Wobbly. Our best bet is 
the intelligent but untrained 
person. But we’ll never un- 
derstand the effect, never 
develop all its potentialities, 
without genuine scientists, so 
we keep trying. Eveiy so oft- 
en we succeed. I hope you’ll 
be one of our successes.” 

H olloway had read the 
laboriously compiled dos- 
sier on Steven Wojcek, and 
gone back to the newspaper 
accounts of his failures. That 
was a decade ago, just after 
the Short War and the Red 
Army revolution which put 
men who understood war and 
therefore desired peace into 
the Kremlin. It had been too 
close a brush with annihila- 
tion; the world went on an 
emotional jag, and any sensa- 
tional news unrelated to an 
episode best forgotten receiv- 
ed a big play. 

Wojcek had been only semi- 
respectable at the time. It was 
felt that a professor of psy- 
chology should stick to putting 
rats through mazes and not 
dabble in mathematical bio- 
physics. But in view of the 
shortage of academic person- 
nel, it could be tolerated. Then 
there had been some trouble — 
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kind not specified. And he 
had faded into obscurity, do- 
ing routine personnel tests for 
a small company and tinker- 
ing in his spare time. Until 
two years ago he came up 
with his new machine and it 
worked. 

Holloway had expected a 
wild-haired figure with thick 
accent and gleaming eyes. 
Wojcek was a small man who 
spoke plain Midwestern Eng- 
lish ; his grizzled hair was 
crew cut, his eyes brown and 
gentle, only his rumpled suit 
fitted the stereotype. He shook 
hands in his cluttered office 
and took beer from a cooler. 

“Sit down, Mr. Holloway, 
sit down,” he said. “I’m 
mighty glad to have you with 
us. I hope you’ll see fit to join 
me in research when you’ve 
graduated, we do need engi- 
neers in the worst way. We 
can’t pay so good yet, but I 
think you’d enjoy it.” 

“There’s the matter of my 
graduating first,” said Hollo- 
way. 

Wojcek tilted a beer bottle 
to his lips. “Aaah ! Carlsberg, 
notice ; best on this planet. If 
I weren’t a law-abiding citi- 
zen, I’d smuggle it in; but 
then, I hope to see these silly 
tariffs abolished someday. 
You know, it takes as much 
to be a connoisseur of beer as 
of wine, and it’s a lot cheap- 
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er. . . . Well, I assume you’ll 
pass. Otherwise we’ve lost our 
money.” The school was free, 
paid for out of the company’s 
profits ; in a business sense, it 
justified itself by the fact that 
most graduates so far stayed 
with the outfit, but Holloway 
doubted if Wojcek cared much 
about the financial angle. 

“Well, at least I’m interest- 
ed,” said the engineer. “I’ve 
read all the technical papers a 
hundred times, and I still 
can’t figure out how the, uh. 
Wobbly works.” 

“Neither can we.” Wojcek 
grinned. “There’s a theoreti- 
cal physicist at Harvard who’s 
developing a pretty good ex- 
planation. You’ll hear about it 
in the lectures. Get this 
straight, though. It is not 
magic. It’s a physical effect, 
obeying the conservation laws 
like anything else. We’re not 
getting something for noth- 
ing.” 

Holloway asked bluntly : 
“How did you find it in the 
course of . . . psychological 
research?” 

“Pure accident.” Wojcek’s 
smile turned wry. 

After that they chatted 
of inconsequentials. Holloway 
admitted to being married, 
wife and two kids in New 
York — suburbanite, not yet 
promoted to the exurbs. Wo- 
jcek said it was a pity the 
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school didn’t have room for 
families, but they took a two- 
week Christmas vacation and 
he could go home then. The 
average student needed a year 
to become proficient. 

Holloway gnawed an in- 
ward tension. He couldn’t tell 
Wojcek, he hadn’t even told 
his wife. She thought he had 
quit his job to try something 
new. It was the first time he 
had had secrets from her, and 
what annoyed him most was 
that she had been glad he was 
quitting. 

But you didn’t countermand 
a vice president’s suggestions. 

Ill 

T he school occupied a doz- 
en long prefabs, dormi- 
tories, lecture halls, labs, a 
mess room. Holloway’s quar- 
ters were small but private. 
His fellow students were a 
mixed lot, some of them from 
the other side of the planet, 
but except for a Navy man 
who had ideas about applying 
the Wojcek Effect to space 
rockets, they were nothing 
unusual. Unless . . . well, you 
had to admit an abnormal 
level of curiosity and venture- 
some daydreaming. 

They mingled socially after 
hours, or went in to Des 
Moines for amusement. In- 
struction was individualized. 



no more than ten people to a 
class. Gerrold gave the half- 
dozen rookies their first lec- 
tures. 

He had a Wobbly on the 
table beside him. “You’ve 
seen these things in action,” 
he said, “and read about them, 
but I’ll recapitulate. Now 
watch those big meters on the 
wall behind me.” He twiddled 
the controls and rose slowly 
into the air. Needles swung 
across figures of wattage and 
amperage. “You see, the en- 
ergy to move me comes from 
the building’s electrical sys- 
tem, though the machine isn’t 
plugged in. Somehow the 
Wobbly draws power. Speak- 
ing more precisely, it applies 
the potential difference to the 
atoms of my body, so the cir- 
cuit acts as if it had a motor 
of corresponding power hook- 
ed into it.” He descended and 
turned the dials again. “How- 
ever, for small jobs it doesn’t 
need to use current.” A paper- 
weight rose and soared about 
the hall while the meters re- 
mained quiescent. “Note that 
I could do the same thing by 
carrying that object around 
in my hand. Biometric tests 
have shown that at this set- 
ting, the energy is supplied by 
my own body. I can feel a 
slight chill in myself. Natur- 
ally, under those conditions it 
can’t do any more work than 
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my metabolism is able to 
supply.” 

He returned the paper- 
weight and leaned across the 
table. “That’s the way we do 
it. Nothing mysterious, ex- 
cept that we don’t know hoiv 
a potential difference at Point 
A is made to do work at Point 
B. As you get more skilled, 
you’ll become able to affect 
individual nucleons. Any atom 
with positive binding energy 
can be transmuted, and the 
mass loss can be made to do 
work. All the energy, mind 
you ; no radiation hazards. 
You’ll also be able to scan ob- 
jects thousands of miles away 
and move them. As a simple 
example, you’ll be able to 
jiggle electrons in a vacuum 
tube so they operate a speak- 
er and your voice comes out — 
without any radio waves in 
between. The efficiency of such 
a system is obvious. 

“It’s clear, too, that air- 
planes which don’t need mov- 
ing parts are nearly a hun- 
dred percent efficient, and we 
could supply the power by 
transmuting dirt. Also, the 
plane would be accident 
proof. No mechanical fail- 
ures, As for the human ele- 
ment, each ship would have 
two operators on the ground, 
spelling each other, and since 
those operators could scan 
matter through any kind of 
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weather — or, as far as that 
goes, produce smooth clear 
air in the vicinity of the plane 
— there’d be no more colli- 
sions. This is only experimen- 
tal, we don’t have a CAA li- 
cense yet, but it’ll suggest to 
you what can be done. Any 
questions ?” 

There were plenty. 

H OLLOWAY’S first assign- 
ment was to tear down 
and rebuild a Wobbly — over 
and over, till he knew its cir- 
cuits by heart. 

Gerrold stopped at his 
workbench after three days 
of this. “You’re learning 
fast,” he remarked. 

Holloway felt a tightness in 
his throat. It wouldn’t do to 
admit how often he had been 
through this in the corpora- 
tion laboratories. “Well, I’m 
used to such things,” he said 
lamely. 

Gerrold sat down on the 
bench, swinging his legs. 
“What do you think makes 
’em tick?” he asked. 

“I’ll be damned if I know. 
Apparently the circuits are 
just a ... a cbntroller, some 
kind of electronic valve. But 
by all the theories of physics 
there’s nothing they could 
control.” 

“We need new theories.” 
Gerrold offered a cigarette. 
“Later on you’ll study this no- 
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tion they’re developing at 
Harvard. Not many of our 
students get to it, they don’t 
have the math, but I think you 
should. Essentially, though, it 
involves the concept of a kind 
of, uh, hyperspace, through 
which forces can be applied 
orthogonally to all vectors in 
this universe. In our space it’s 
ten inches or a million miles 
between Point A and Point B, 
but if you can shunt energy 
through hyperspace it’s no 
distance at all. 'Theoretically, 
in a system of hyperspatial 
axes, any point in our uni- 
verse is contiguous to any 
other point.” 

Holloway frowned. “But 
look, Mr. Gerrold ” 

“Plain Tom is good enough 
for me.” 

“Okay. Tom. Look, you 
can’t use word magic. ‘En- 
ergy’ is not a single stuff, not 
a genie out of a lamp. Sup- 
pose you disintegrate atoms; 
somehow, gamma ray quanta 
and kinetic energy of par- 
ticles have to be transformed 
to mechanical work.” 

“Just so. Well, according to 
this theory — which, mind you, 
is still very nebulous — ac- 
cording to it, since hyperspa- 
tial forces are at right angles 
to all axes in this universe, 
the energy we shunt into hy- 
perspace reappears as a dif- 
ference of gravitational po- 



tential. Suppose I want to lift 
that wrench . . . like so.” Ger- 
rold clicked over the dials on 
an assembled Wobbly, and 
the tool rose. “Our measure- 
ments show that it acceler- 
ates. It falls up, you see, 
because a warped-space effect 
has made our ‘down’ into its 
‘up.’ Now we’ll stop it.” He 
turned a switch and the 
wrench halted and hung 
where it was, six feet off the 
ground. “What I’m doing 
now, if the theory is right, is 
to maintain a warp such that 
all other forces are counter- 
acted. Actually, it isn’t per- 
fect, the wrench still has a 
tendency to drift on air cur- 
rents, but it’s close enough.” 
Suddenly he brought the ob- 
ject clashing to the floor. 
“Here, let’s see you pick it 
up.” 

Holloway started. “Me? 
But I ” 

“You know the gadget in- 
side out. Your own body cells 
will furnish the little bit of 
energy you’ll need. Go on.” 

Holloway shrugged. Let’s 
see, now — the controls were 
bewilderingly complex. It 
took a dozen of them to lift 
that one piece of steel, though 
a single cut-off switch would 
let it fall again. Cautiously, 
he set the dials as instructed 
and turned the positioning 
vernier. 
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The wrench did not stir. 

“It takes speed,” said Ger- 
rold. “You have to set the 
knobs one after the other, 
click, click, click, and have the 
current exactly right all the 
time — or nothing happens. 
Try again.” 

Holloway set his teeth. A 
dim purposeless anger was 
rising in him. He had done 
this a thousand times before, 
back in New York, and drawn 
blank. For the one thousand 
and second try, then. ... His 
fingers danced over the con- 
trol board. 

“Cut,” said Gerrold. “I 
think you have the potential 
in the J circuit off by a milli- 
volt or so.” 

“How can you tell?” snap- 
ped Holloway. “It isn’t cali- 
brated that fine.” 

“A guy gets the feeling of 
it. Once more, if you will.” 

Holloway glowered at the 
Wobbly. Elsewhere in the 
lab, his fellow recruits were 
putting down their tools and 
staring. It would be a hell of 
a note to flunk out today, un- 
der all their eyes — no, he 
wouldn’t, usually it took sev- 
eral hundred rehearsals to get 
anywhere, but why pick on 
him? How the devil did Ger- 
rold know the voltage had to 
be right? Maybe the fre- 
quency was more important. 
Maybe you succeeded or failed 
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because of your own built-in 
metabolism. There were peo- 
ple who couldn’t work at fill- 
ing stations because they just 
naturally picked up too much 
static electricity. Gerrold was 
being too bloody smug about 
an effect that no one really 
understood. 

All right — heave! 

The wrench wobbled up an 
inch or two, turned over, and 
fell. 

“By God, you’ve got it!” 
Gerrold pounded his back. 
Holloway stared with small 
comprehension. He felt cold. 
“Go on, try again, quick!” 

This time the infernal ob- 
ject did not move. Once more, 
then. It was worse than ad- 
justing your own hi-fi set. 
Blasted inanimate objects . . . 
click, click, click . . . they’d 
get their comeuppance. Da- 
mon had not said so, but 
Holloway could guess what 
the corporation had in mind. 
Get one of their own men 
trained to operate a Wobbly 
— fake a few accidents — 
adroit publicity, stirring up 
the ancient human fear of the 
unknown — and the govern- 
ment would have to declare 
the Wojcek Effect unsafe. Li- 
censes would be rescinded, 
research and development 
would proceed at the turtle 
pace which suited the big- 
money boys — and big-labor 
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boys, too, everybody big 
wanted to keep the status quo 
because maybe a new world 
would turn out to be bigger 
than himself . . . click, click, 
click. 

Nobody was more surprised 
than Holloway when he lifted 
the wrench to the ceiling. It 
should have stayed there, 
pressed against the roof, for 
it was still in the machine’s 
focus and he didn’t touch a 
dial setting. But as he gaped 
upward, it fell and came 
within an inch of braining 
Gerrold. Wobblies were tricky 
beasts. 

The instructor didn’t seem 
to mind. Holloway learned 
that a rookie’s first success 
required him to stand a round 
of drinks the next time every- 
one was in Des Moines. 

S NOW came whooping over 
the plains, and Holloway 
took his turn clearing the 
driveway. Using a Wobbly 
beat using a shovel. By that 
time he was skilled enough to 
handle ordinary-sized objects 
with no more conscious effort 
or concentration than it took 
to drive a car. He was pro- 
gressing at twice the average 
rate. After Christmas he 
would start the more delicate 
and exacting operations, in- 
cluding nuclear transmuta- 
tion. He worried about that — 



maybe he’d blow up half a 
county — till Gerrold told him 
that an experienced operator 
would be standing by to damp 
any reaction that showed 
signs of running wild. 

“But how can you tell?” ob- 
jected Holloway. “It happens 
in a matter of microseconds.” 

“You can, somehow,” Ger- 
rold reassured him. “You 
keep your hand on the tactual 
indicator dial. When trouble 
shows up . . . well, there’s 
some kind of reflex. You stop 
the reaction. A moment later 
your brain registers a chill in 
your hand. A moment after 
that, the meters tell you what 
might have happened. It’s like 
driving ; if you see a car nose 
out of a blind intersection, you 
slap on your brakes without 
losing time in thinking about 
the matter.” 

Holloway nodded. He had 
acquired a great deal of re- 
spect for his body in the past 
months. 

He dropped in on Wojcek 
before leaving for the holi- 
day. The director was in his 
laboratory, surrounded by 
haywired pieces of meaning- 
less apparatus. A chart on the 
wall held an odd set of sym- 
bols; Holloway recognized a 
pentagram and a mandala, 
and wondered what they were 
for. Probably the old guy still 
had this psychic bug— though 
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why he did, when a new world 
of authentic science was open 
to him, was hard to under- 
stand. Well, Newton had been 
a mystic too. 

“Good to see you, Dan.” 
Wojcek wrung his hand. “In 
a few months, maybe, you’ll 
join me here. I need a good 
assistant, or if my line of 
work doesn’t interest you you 
can try something else. Any- 
thing that appeals to you. And 
the hell with whether there’s 
money in it or not. We just 
want to learn.” 

“What are you working 
on?” asked Holloway curious- 
ly. 

“The communications as- 
pect. We can already use the 
Wobbly to transmit vocal 
messages, or operate a tele- 
type, but why not brain-to- 
brain? After all, when you 
perceive a message, what’s 
really happening is a physical 
process in your head. Why 
shouldn’t we generate the 
process directly, without go- 
ing through the ear or the 
eye?” 

Holloway laughed. “Telep- 
athy yet!” 

“That’s not a respectable 
. word.” Wojcek grinned back. 
“We’ll call it something like 
encephalic resonance, then we 
i can’t be slandered. Have you 
; been studying the Harvard 
hypothesis about the effect?” 
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“Yes. Frankly, I don’t think 
much of it. Too many postu- 
lates.” 

“Me, too,” said Wojcek. 
“But if it makes them happy, 
what the hell?” 

As he rode to Des Moines, 
Holloway felt a curious de- 
pression. Not that he didn’t 
want to see his wife and kids 
— Lord, it seemed like for- 
ever! — but there was some- 
thing about the school. 

Maybe just the fact that he 
didn’t have to wear a tie and 
didn’t have to call one solitary 
living soul “chief.” 

IV 

D amon knocked the ash 
from his cigar with great 
care. “So you really can do 
it,” he murmured. 

“Uh-huh.” Holloway looked 
out at the iron-gray winter 
sky of New York. Mass-pro- 
duction Christmas blinked at 
him from a hundred store 
windows. “It took me a while 
to get the knack, before then 
I was positively dangerous to 
have around, but now it’s 
easy. As far as I’ve gone with 
it, anyway.” 

“What does it feel like? 
I’ve heard it’s supposed to 
feel odd.” 

“It does. I can’t really de- 
scribe it. You can’t operate a 
machine at all till you’re so 
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skilled that you don’t have to 
look at the meters . . . con- 
sciously, anyhow. You just do 
what’s right without thinking 
about it. I’ll give you a for 
instance, one of my lessons. I 

used a Wobbly ” 

“A what did you say, boy?” 
“Wobbly. That’s what we 
. . . they call it.” 

“I knew they were subver- 
sive ! Go on, Dan. Give it to me 
straight from the shoulder.” 
“Well, the idea was, we had 
a small winged missile, with 
no engines, and I was sup- 
posed to fly it by remote con- 
trol, out of visual range. 
There was a TV camera in its 
nose, giving me a view. But 
as long as I watched that 
screen, I couldn’t do a thing. 
Finally I got mad, cussed it 
. . . and all of a sudden real- 
ized I had it in the air. My 
eyes went back to the screen, 
and I lost control. Regained 
it, though, before there was a 
crash, and put the missile 
through its paces. Those in- 
cluded looping it around a set 
of pylons. The screen showed 
them to me, but I swear I 
wasn’t watching the screen 
. . . somehow, I felt those py- 
lons, like a blind man feels a 
hand in front of his face, only 
more clearly. I had a sense of 
vector relationships, as if I 

were part of the missile 

There’s no word to describe 



the feeling. But I wasn’t 
watching that screen !” 

“You must have been, off 
and on,” said Damon doubt- 
fully. “Eyes flickering back 
and forth.” 

“Well, I suppose so.” 

“Take it from me, Dan. The 
good old subconscious. Just 
turn it loose. Someday when 
you sit in on a conference, 
you’ll know what I mean.” 
Holloway started. 

Damon smiled. “Well, I 
can’t say yet, Dan. There’ll be 
a nice big bonus for you in all 
events and there might, there 
just might be an executive va- 
cancy when you wind up this 
little chore.” 

Holloway wondered why he 
didn’t feel happier about it. 

“Tell you what, boy,” said 
Damon chummily. “J. B. is 
giving a party Saturday 
night. I won’t hide it from 
you, he’s got his eye on you. 
You and your wife come too. 
You know the place? Eight 
o’clock.” 

“Thanks.” Holloway calcu- 
lated rapidly. He’d have to 
cancel the neighborhood poker 
party he’d figured on. Rent a 
tux . . . damn, but he hated 
stiff collars! He thought Joan 
would pass muster; she was 
only a little Oregon girl and 
didn’t know all the latest, and 
a wife could make or break a 
young executive, but he 
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thought she would get by. 
Trouble was, he didn’t know 
the current rules. Did eight 
o’clock mean eight on the 
nose if you stood at the bot- 
tom of the pecking order? 

He’d have to find out 

Damon watched him nar- 
rowly. “You’ve changed, 
Dan,’’ he said. “I know you’ve 
got a lot to chew over, but 
don’t lose the old enthusiasm. 
Keep your eye on the big pic- 
ture. We want men who can 
fit on the Team.” 

Holloway mumbled some- 
thing ending in “chief” and 
got away. His Buick was 
waiting at the garage, and he 
threaded a way between Santa 
Clauses toward his home. Bet- 
ter get rid of this car; Da- 
mon drove the same model. 
Might start looking at the real 
estate ads, too . . . right ad- 
dress, very important 

In Iowa they didn’t give a 
damn where you lived. 

H olloway took the bus 
from Des Moines and got 
off at the school. A number of 
his fellow students were with 
him, but he gave their greet- 
ings a short reply. He couldn’t 
understand the sullenness 
within himself. Maybe it was 
just leaving Joan. She had 
tried not to cry, but hadn’t 
quite made it. 

Well, in another six months 
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or so he’d finish this miserable 
business and return home for 
good. 

He unpacked and spent a 
lonesome evening reading in 
a corner of the lounge. Ger- 
rold came up to him and said 
hello, and though the man’s 
manner was affable enough, 
Holloway had a sudden im- 
pression of hostility. 

Probably nothing but his 
own overworked imagination. 
Nerves. 

But the next day, and the 
following week, he could not 
see why his assignments were 
merely repetitious of what he 
already knew. And he grew 
increasingly certain that for 
some reason, Tom Gerroid 
had it in for him. 

T he payoff came in mid- 
January. 

On a morning of frost and 
gloom, after a night with 
small sleep, Holloway lost his 
temper. He had been told to 
fly around that day, practic- 
ing the techniques of soaring 
and of maintaining an enve- 
lope of warm air next to his 
skin. It must be man’s oldest 
dream, this flying, born with 
the first half-ape who watch- 
ed a bird and knew wistful- 
ness, still alive in the present 
day when you outpaced the 
birds but were locked in 
metal. Ordinarily its realiza- 
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tion soothed and exalted him. 
But not today. 

He hovered above the 
clouds, seeing their gray 
turned to a blinding blue- 
shadowed white, alone with 
sky and silence. But it was not 
for him, not now. He was no 
angel, he was a man with a 
man’s work to do, and Ger- 
rold was keeping him in kin- 
dergarten. 

Holloway blasphemed and 
twirled the controls of his 
Wobbly. Down through the 
clouds, a moment of whirling 
mist and then the plains bar- 
ren with snow, the school 
buildings rushing to meet him 
— in through the window ! 

Wojcek started, almost 
dropping a piece of blown 
glass. “Hey, there!” For the 
first time, Holloway saw him 
annoyed. “What the hell’s go- 
ing on? I’m busy.” 

“And I’m not. That’s exact- 
ly the trouble.” Holloway set 
the Wobbly down and went 
stiff -legged across the floor. 

“Oh . . . it’s you, Dan. You 
look like the wrath to come. 
What’s the matter?” 

“I came hei'e to learn. No- 
body’s teaching me.” 

“I’d say you’ve learned 
quite a bit,” answered Wo- 
jcek dryly. 

“Sure, sure. But there’s 
more. A hell of a lot more. 
And ever since I got back, all 



I’ve been allowed to do is go 
over and over what I already 
know. What’s the big idea?” 

Wojcek scratched his head. 
“Don’t ask me,” he said de- 
fensively. “Maybe Tom feels 
you’i’e not quite ready to start 
something new. He’s in charge 
of instruction, you know. Not 
my department at all.” 

“I don’t have anything 
against practice,” said Hollo- 
way. “But this stupid business 
is something else again. It’s 
like making me say the mul- 
tiplication table every day. 
I’ll take any test you want to 
give me — but damn and blast 
it, there’s no point in my stay- 
ing here under these condi- 
tions!” 

Wojcek looked puzzled and 
worried. “Frankly, Dan, I be- 
lieve you — and I don’t under- 
stand it either. Why not talk 
to Tom? If there’s some argu- 
ment — well ” He seemed 

almost frightened, a little 
man dismayed at the idea of 
being kicked from his orderly 
world of inanimate energies 
into the riotous plane where 
humankind lived. Hell of a 
judge he’d make, thought 
Holloway. 

“All right,” he mumbled. 
“I’ll see him. Sorry to have 
bothered you.” 

He picked up his Wobbly 
and went out. Gerrold was 
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standing in the muddy snow 
just beyond the door. 

“I ” began Holloway. 

“I know. You don’t like the 
way you’re being treated.” 
Gerrold’s lip lifted. There was 
no mistaking the hatred in his 
eyes. “I was wondering how 
long it’d take you to get up 
the nerve.” 

He turned on his heel. 
"This way. We’ll find a pri- 
vate spot.” 

Holloway followed in be- 
wilderment. The Wobbly 
dragged at his arm. They 
went behind a dormitory, no 
one in sight, ten miles of open 
white plain on the other side. 
Gerrold stopped. 

“I was just marking time,” 
he said. “Trying to decide 
what to do with you. I’m still 
not sure — except that you’re 
certainly not going to be 
taught anything more!” 

“What are you talking 
about?” The quiet, persistent 
cold seemed to gnaw under 
Holloway’s jacket. 

“What do you think?” Ger- 
rold jammed his fists into his 
pockets as if afraid of what 
they might do. “You’ve al- 
ready got too much knowledge 
to take back to that filthy out- 
fit you’re spying for.” 

Holloway felt as if he had 
been hit in the stomach. “Look 
here ” he stuttered. 

“I have looked.” Gerrold 



laughed with scant mirth. 
“There were a lot of things 
about you that didn’t add up. 
And of course I never expect- 
ed the other side to take this 
lying down. You aren’t the 
first spy they’ve sent here. 
But all the others flunked out. 
You didn’t, worse luck! I 
scanned your movements 
when you went back to New 
York. I looked into your 
friend Damon’s mind. The 
whole scheme is there, the 
faked experiments and faked 
accidents to come. Don’t both- 
er denying it.” 

F or a moment, the only 
thing that registered was 
one chance phrase. I looked 
into your friend Damon’s 
mind. It smashed a universe. 

Gerrold shook his head. 
“No. I can’t read yours. 
You’re a high-potential psion- 
icist . . . something in your 
genes, we don’t know yet 
what it is, but you’ve got a 
powerful talent. And your 
psychological blocs weren’t 
strong enough to nullify it, as 
they do for so many people.” 
His eyes would not let go of 
Holloway’s. He spoke tone- 
lessly. “Yes, the inherent abil- 
ity varies. But we believe 
every human has it to some 
degree. A new mutation, per- 
haps, the next step upward 
. . . that’s the real purpose of 
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this group, to give everybody 
the power. And you’d hold up 
the program for the next hun- 
dred years, if you can. And 
by that time civilization may 
very easily have broken under 
its own weight, there won’t 
be any analytical techniques 
to force the development of 
psi, man may have to wait 
half a million years for nat- 
ural evolution to bring it out. 
And perhaps he won’t be 
given that much time.” 

“But then ” Holloway 

lifted his hands, as if to fend 
off a blow. “But look here— 
why ” 

“The old man has had 
enough troubles,” said Ger- 
rold. “Can you comprehend 
the idea of a decent human 
being? That’s what Steve 
Wojcek is. It nearly broke 
him, ten years ago, when he 
was called a liar to his face. 
I don’t want him to know that 
his most promising student 
actually is a liar and a thief. 
That’s why I’ve been stalling, 
trying to think of some way 
out of this mess. And now 
you’ve brought it to a head, 
and I’m just as glad !” 

Holloway straightened him- 
self. “All right,” he said 
woodenly. “I’ll go.” 

“It’s not that easy, mister,” 
replied Gerrold. “You already 
have enough technique to do 
your boss’ work for him. I’ve 
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never killed a man before, 
but ” 

Holloway snatched up the 
Wobbly. “Take it easy!” he 
gasped. 

Gerrold chuckled. “Go 
ahead. Fly away if you can.” 

V 

H IS heart was thunder and 
fury, sweat was cold in 
the cold windless air, the 
thing which was Tom Gerrold 
had too much mystery to be 
faced. Holloway spun the 
dials. He lifted a yard, and 
something like a troll’s invis- 
ible hand closed on him and 
pressed him back to earth. 

“You see,” said Gerrold 
mildly, “the Wobbly is a fake. 
Hold still !” Holloway tried to 
run, and found he could not, 
it was like being caught in a 
mesh of rubber. 

“Don’t get scared,” said 
Gerrold scornfully. “I’m not 
going to murder you after all. 
Too many inhibitions, I sup- 
pose.” 

Reaction set in. The nerv- 
ous system can stand only so 
many shocks, then it protects 
itself by apathy ... or by re- 
sponding to some wholly dif- 
ferent stimulus. Odd, thought 
Holloway, all at once his only 
emotion was an overwhelming 
curiosity. 
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“The Wobbly is a fake,” he 
repeated. 

“Sure. Ever hear about 
Maelzel’s chess-playing ma- 
chine? Turned out that there 
was a man inside it. Same 
thing.” Gerrold smiled, almost 
amiably. “That was Steve 
Wojcek’s stroke of genius.” 

He leaned against the wall 
and spoke in a casual, drawl- 
ing voice. “You see, as far as 
we’ve been able to discover, 
psi works much as the Wob- 
bly is supposed to, by tapping 
energies and applying them. 
Except that it’s not a ma- 
chine, but a nervous system, 
which is the agent. Don’t ask 
me how ; that’s one thing 
we’re still trying to under- 
stand. 

“But being essentially a 
psychological phenomenon, 
psi follows psychological 
laws. And one of those laws is 
this: if you really, sincerely 
believe you can’t do some- 
thing, if you’ve hypnotized 
yourself into believing you’re 
unable — then you can’t. Con- 
sider hysterical paralysis, or 
any psychosomatic disorder.” 

“I begin to see ” whis- 

pered Holloway. 

“I thought you would,” 
nodded Gerrold. “Now ten 
years ago, Wojcek was pretty 
well convinced that such 
phenomena do exist. And 
they do, you know. Therefore 
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his experiments worked — for 
him. But the scientists who 
tested his claims . . . well, they 
probably were open-minded 
enough, tried to be fair, but 
subconsciously they had too 
strong a conditioning. Psi had 
too bad a name, smacked too 
much of charlatanism. If true, 
it would be too hard to fit into 
their concept of natural law. 
And a nice, tidy universe with 
all the loose ends put up in 
pretty bows is necessary to 
the emotional security of 
some people. 

“So the experiments did 
not work for them. Nor 
would they work for Steve in 
the presence of the others ; so 
much negation was bound to 
swamp his own psi output. So 
he was bounced out on his can. 

“But now, when he makes 
no claims about psionic ef- 
fects, when he merely shows 
a machine which is alleged to 
work on some new physical 
principle, nobody gets rat- 
tled. We’re used to new dis- 
coveries in physics. 

“The Wobbly is not an ab- 
solute fake. It’s a useful 
teaching tool. It helps you 
focus your mind, instills the 
conviction you must have to 
use your psionic ability. And 
it helps to get emotionally 
upset the first few times you 
use that talent — see all the 
accounts of poltergeist phe- 
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nomena. So the Wobbly’s con- 
trols are designed to be 
infuriating. Therefore, if 
your subconscious hasn’t been 
too bridled and blinkered, if 
you aren’t too afraid of new- 
ness, your own powers are 
released. 

“We’ll reveal the fraud 
later, when the Wojcek Effect 
has been accepted. When it’s 
so commonplace that an ex- 
planation in terms of psychics 
rather than of physics won’t 
shock anyone, will in fact 
merely bore the average man. 
But right now we can’t.” 

T here followed a stillness. 

Winter crackled in the air. 
Holloway found himself 
thinking of coal. Every year, 
millions of tons were burned 
just to heat houses, coal 
which ought to be used as a 
starting point for organic 
syntheses. With psionic pow- 
ers, you wouldn’t need a fur- 
nace, you could draw sunlight 
from the Sahara region 
and 

And he was still Gerrold’s 
prisoner. 

“Why are you telling me 
this?” 

“An experiment.” Gerrold 
spread his hands. “Go on. I’m 
not holding you. Fly away — 
if you can!” 

Holloway looked at the 
Wobbly. Fake, fake, fake, a 



useless clutter of tubes and 
wires; an hour ago he had 
been sitting on empty air with 
nothing between him and the 
ground but the power of his 
own mind. Suppose he had 
made a slip? 

“I thought so.” Gerrold’s 
smile broadened, still without 
humor. “Go on home. Tell ’em 
what I’ve told you, if you like. 
Nobody will believe it.” 

He turned and walked out 
of sight, around the building. 

Holloway stood for a while, 
shaking. 

No, wait . . . what was he 
afraid of? 

If he’d been able to fly, or 
move matter, or scan objects 
a thousand miles removed — if 
he could do that once, bur- 
dened with a crutch, why not 
now, when he knew the crutch 
was not needed? 

How do you fly? 

He stood with teeth jammed 
together, hands slippery from 
sweat, and willed himself into 
the air. There was not a 
sound, not a stirring, the 
earth gripped him and would 
not let go. 

Remembering himself alone 
under the sun was like a 
knife. 

Goddam Tom Gerrold! 

When the mist of rage 
cleared from his eyes, he 
realized that he was a good 
fifty feet above ground. 
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For a moment fear was 
terrible within him, and he 
turned end over end and fell 
toward extinction. Then, 
somehow, from somewhere, 
the knowledge came back and 
he was moving alone. He did 
not will himself above the 
clouds, any more than he 
would will himself to walk up 
a flight of stairs. lie simply 
decided to rise, and his body 
rose. When a feeling of chill 
warned him that he was 
draining his own metabolism 
too fast, his senses ranged 
out, found a power line, and 
drew the energy to lift him 
further. 

Then he dove, shouting like 
a boy. 

Gerrold was in Wojcek’s 
lab, doubtless handing the old 
man some story to explain his 
star pupil’s quitting. His face 
was comical when Holloway 
came in the window. 

“My God!” he said in a 
strangled voice. “You can!” 

“Sure.” Holloway leaned 
against the workbench, utter- 
ly at ease. “Can’t keep a good 
man down.” 

“But ” 

“Don’t worry, Tom. I’ve 
changed my mind.” Holloway 
looked at the pentagram and 
the mandala on the wall. 



“Steve, let’s face it. I came 
here as a spy and saboteur 
for my company. The plan 
was to end your operations. 
But it’s too big, there’s too 
much to do. I’d like to move 
my family out here ... go on 
studying . . . join you, if I 
may ” 

Gerrold gaped, but Wojcek 
nodded. “I was wondering 
when this would happen,” he 
replied. 

“What?” Holloway and 
Gerrold said it together. 

Wojcek grinned at them. 
“Look, boys, I’m not quite the 
unworldly old geezer you 
think. I knew very well that 
sooner or later' a high-poten- 
tial psionicist would get in 
here on behalf of our enemies. 
I spotted you the minute I saw 
you, Dan. But what the hell? 
You couldn’t pass this course 
unless you were pretty free 
from basic insecurity, unless 
you had a real desire to know. 
And that’s precisely the type 
of man we need here, and the 
type who won’t be able to stay 
away. I only hope your ex- 
boss sends us some more.” He 
started toward his office. 

“Come on, let’s crack a few 
bottles of beer. There are 
some things psi will never re- 
place — and Carlsberg is one 
of them!” 



the apprentice wobbler 
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N oon seemed the darkest daytime, would look up from 
time of day in the Mu- the suddenly gray print and 
nicipal Library of Science. wonder what happened to the 
Everyone, knowing it was columns of ivy-edged yellow- 
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ness that had lanced down 
from the high windows mo- 
ments before. In the morning 
and afternoon there would be 
colors, faces, glar-ing pages, 
but now there was no light to 
expose motion. The chairs, 
tables and bookshelves pre- 
sented their most polished 
edges to the dimness. So it 
was, at this time of day, that 
a visitor would have noticed 
against the east wall a long 
bank of lustrous metal boxes 
with people dai-kly silhouetted 
in front in various attitudes 
of attention. If, at that in- 
stant, lights should have ex- 
ploded into being and a band 
had scattered a few bars of 
music and some bells had 
rung, the people might have 
been playing at a row of one- 
armed bandits. 

But the scene hung flatly 
silent as a tapestry against 
the wall. The figures weren’t 
waving their arms about, and 
they were all wearing ear- 
phones. 

There was a man — call him 
a man — whose name was Paul 
Andrist and who was there, 
thinking. 

He was thinking of himself 
again, how he must seem to 
the people who came in to 
play chess with him. It could 
have been vain — wondering 
what they thought of his pro- 
file, but for Andrist it was 
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just more of the same desper- 
ate evaluation of position in 
life. 

In life! No, position in 
death. The aspect of Paul 
Andrist, master chessplayer, 
described not in terms of 
bony hooked nose, wide brow, 
muscled chin. That was the 
clay they talked of in poetry, 
dust to dust returneth. 

But he still had his clay. 
Was there a difference now 
that he had a flat steel face 
instead of one of flesh? 

The mouth was still there, 
a dark little slot where the 
quai’ter came down and rang 
a bell, slamming against his 
“eardrums” like a glancing 
boulder. 

And his skull, architectu- 
rally square now and bald — 
what could be more bald? — 
but still admitting the tubes 
which brought him nourish- 
ment, cradling the fetid soup 
around the mind. 

He had one useless eye, 
which must have given him 
the look of a Cyclops. That 
was the clock that reminded 
his opponent that checkmate 
must be achieved before the 
half hour passed. Many were 
the games he had won from 
visiting chessmasters because 
they would have had to put in 
another quarter to think a bit. 

He had a voice box too: a 
foot square and electronic as 
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anything! Never had a sore 
throat in his life (that is, his 
death). 

And while he was counting 
his blessings, how naany peo- 
ple lived in a million-dollar 
house? With neighbors like 
the late First - man - on - the - 
moon - Forest Berensen, old 
Dr. Life - in - a - Testube - 
Rogers, the lamented P. L. 
Durkee, who drove across the 
Atlantic seabottom in a jeep, 
or something. And more. 
Fourteen of them, wasn’t it? 

There they were, bolted 
down, stewing in their own 
juice, some wishing a friend 
would come along and plug in 
the earphones, others for an 
earthquake that might bring 
down the building — or at least 
rupture a tiny pulsing (but 
vital) nerve. 

A S HE had done so often 
before, Andrist took a 
deep breath and whammed his 
fist on a table. He gave the 
order. 

But there was no tension in 
the lungs, no crashing of fur- 
niture, since there was neither 
lung nor list. 

There was just the imag- 
ined hiss of fourteen soup 
bowls, the consciousness of 
plum-pudding dark wood in 
the silent noon in the cool 
building and far away the 
known rumble of file cabinets 



and the remembered squeak 
of tennis shoes under the 
chair of the student and the 
brought-to-mind newspaper 
flap, clink of drinking-foun- 
tain handle. 

If you could haul off and 
hit! 

If you could cry tears! 

But how could he have 
known? When he had gone to 
the Society, without conceit, 
knowing that he had pro- 
gressed beyond certain limits 
of his contemporaries in the 
game of chess? 

He remembered that when 
he had investigated the mind- 
library process he had been 
prepared for a cutting away 
of all except the chess mind 
and he had been resigned that 
his death at the end of life 
would be his real death. 

It had not been that way, 
though! There was too much 
of the self left, the non-exist- 
ent muscles reaching out to 
brush the hair out of a child’s 
eyes. 

So he had asked them 
Wednesday during the check- 
up if they might let him join 
his bones. After all, now Eng- 
strom, untouchable at the 
board as Andrist had been in 
his day, had found significant 
defects in Andrist’s theoiy. 
Okay, that was chess, but now 
he should be able to go. 

They were very sorry. He 
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had to wait until Engstrom 
was ready to take his place, 
it was in the contract. And 
had Engstrom agreed to do 
that? Yes, he was checking in 
monthly at the lab already. 

That had been no comfort. 
There was no telling how long 
Engstrom would live. Eng- 
strom was sixty, and people 
live to be over a hundred 
sometimes. A man of sixty 
had years and years. In the 
sun, waving, in the shower 
stamping and roaring. 

And what if, in such a 
shower, the soap slid down 
from the dish while Engstrom 
was washing his hair, down 
the wall, over to the foot, and 
he took a new stance? 

On his head? 

The lab might be only five 
blocks away, but it might as 
well be five hundred miles, if 
the bi’ain itself were dam- 
aged. 

This half-death forever? 

A NDRIST felt a quai’ter 
penetrate the slot, slither 
past the magnets, and he 
steeled himself: 

BONG! 

“Good afternoon,” he said, 
when he had recovered. 

“It’s me again, Mr. An- 
drist.” The wonderful voice. 

It was John Plum, a fifteen- 
year-old who was fast becom- 
ing a competent player. More 



than that, he had the charm 
of being able to give unpreju- 
diced answers to questions of 
the type that Andrist liked to 
ask. 

“Good. Glad to hear you, 
John. You had black last 
time.” 

“Pawn to Queen four.” 

“Knight to King’s Bishop 
three.” 

They always started with 
short greetings and he tried 
to wait before he began ask- 
ing. But today was different. 
For three days he had been 
measuring the years that lay 
ahead of Engstrom like rooms 
full of people, touches, tastes. 

And his own years, blush- 
less, imprisoned as in a sea 
cave, covered on every side by 
the rigid shell and the clean 
stone underneath. 

“What did you say?” said 
John. 

“I was wondering if you 
had a root beer over in the 
store before you came in.” 

“Bishop to Knight five. 
Siu’e. As always.” 

Andrist asked greedily : 
“What do you mean, ‘as al- 
ways’ ? Sort of heavy and 
cool? With the icewater run- 
ning off the bottle?” 

“You mean — oh, I see,” said 
the boy. “Yes, Mr. Andrist. 
And then I felt the ribbed 
bottle under my lips and the 
glass ticking against my 
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teeth. I tried to let all of it fall 
in one swallow, but the last 
part went down my chin and 
I rubbed off the drops with 
the back of my hand.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Your move.” 

His move. If only he could I 
“Knight to King five.” Then 
he tensed, bringing the 
muscles to the crystal ridge 
on the bottle, to drink. 

He could have done it be- 
fore. He could have done a lot 
of things. How many times 
had he been sitting in a 
smoke-filled hall waiting for 
his opponent to push a pawn, 
and seen the rumple-haired 
boys coming back from the 
courts with streaked faces 
and tennis rackets under their 
arms ? Looking out of the 
window, he had seen the 
leaves trembling on the olive 
trees in Italy, the precise step 
of a fur-fringed donkey in 
Cuba, the pine needles sawing 
in Oregon. 

But he had never touched 
them. 

The unbearable longing had 
come too late. 

One could not escape from 
the sixty-four square order. 
He had traced gambits on his 
wife’s shoulder blades, God 
rest her soul. He was like a 
fistfighter who, upon entering 
a ballroom, must shuffle the 
same old dance of advance. 



retreat, and make almost im- 
perceptible movements across 
his chest with both hands, re- 
laxed but ready to strike. 

Not that he hadn’t made 
the usual promises to himself. 
He used to be in the dark be- 
side the pinstripe wallpaper 
of a one-night room on the 
tournament loop and promise. 
“When the children come, 
then the picnics, the cir- 
cus. . . .” Sometimes he was 
afraid he had said it aloud 
and he would lean over his 
wife’s face to see if she had 
heard. “Stop thinking about 
it, dear,” she’d say, “I’m sure 
you’ll win.” Then he would 
dream, a child’s footsteps on 
the stairs turning into the 
dull click and thud of felt-bot- 
tomed chessmen in rooms the 
color of cigars, among the 
bleary-eyed men in shirt- 
sleeves. 

J OHN said: “I think this 
move will save the 
Knight. Rook takes Rook.” 
Andrist did not answer. He 
felt another question coming, 
a group of rivulets wild in his 
head, joining each other, over- 
flowing from thought into 
speech. He felt fear now, 
when a man in his situation 
couldn’t possibly fear any- 
thing. 

“Baseball season still on?” 
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“Sure. Want to hear about 
the bats again?” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean to 
make you — ” he said. Then, 
begging: “Anything.” 

“Name it, Mr. Andrist.” 
“The mitt,” said Andrist. 
“Let’s see. I told you at the 
beginning of the season how 
the ball stings through it. 
Well, you know how a new 
mitt feels, sort of like stick- 
ing your hand into the arm- 
pit of a horse, padded and 
smooth, and it’s usually light 
colored, but after you play 
with it a while it gets darker 
and darker inside as the 
sweat sinks in and the darker 
it gets, the cooler it gets, kind 
of. A new mitt’s hot.” An- 
drist heard the quick, hard 
breaths of the boy. 

“Then your hand, even 
though it’s smooth, begins to 
wear against the inside leath- 
er until there are tufts and 
tabs sticking up all over. 
When you first put it on in 
the afternoon it feels encrust- 
ed like a scab. Then if you 
play a little pepper the sweat 
gets into the nap. You can 
swing your hand around and 
that mitt’s still on. It clings 
to you.” 

“I see,” said Andrist, with 
an effort. And another ques- 
tion nudged him. But if he 
asked it there would be more, 
would there not? 



So he did something that he 
had never done before in his 
life. Intentionally, he moved 
his Queen into danger. 

“I don’t see it,” John said. 

“What?” 

“The reason for the sacri- 
fice.” 

lie tried to make it sound 
convincing. “What? Oh, 
blasted oversight! But you 
know I never take moves 
back.” 

“I’ve never beaten you, Mr, 
Andrist. You have to take it 
back!” 

“On the contrary,” Andrist 
said desperately, “I resign! 
You just took me. That’s 
chess. And it’s a free half- 
hour of course — just wave to 
the girl at the desk.” 

“That’s no win.” 

“Nonsense!” He waited for 
the boy to signal, listening. 

“Okay, Mr. Andrist. She 
cut us in for another period, 
but I still wish you’d take 
your Queen back.” 

For a moment Andrist 
wavered. No. He must hurry, 
not think. The mitt ! What 
was the use? This reaching. 
His mind hummed, groaned 
in its way when he heard 
these things. He was frantic 
putty! Curds. Rotten cauli- 
flower. 

“John, I want to ask you to 
do something for me.” 
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“Sure, Mr. Andrist.” 

“Kill me.” 

P AUSE. Then the boy’s 
voice, doubtfully: 
“Pardon?” 

“Don’t you see? Wait. I’m 
going too fast for you. You 
know . me, don’t you John? 
You know exactly what I am. 
You can come in and drop 
your quarter in the slot and 
speak to me, but I’m not real- 
ly alive. I said kill me. But it 
wouldn’t be murder, because 
I’m already dead. Do you 
see?” 

“No. What is it?” 

“Look. I came here because 
I wanted to. The point is I 
can’t go. I want to go. I lived 
my life, got myself immortal- 
ity with the excuse that my 
chess knowledge was worth 
saving. There’s nothing about 
me that’s worth saving. What 
do I ask from you ? More life. 
And I don’t deserve it. There’s 
Engstrom now. 

“You must know what 
you’re doing when you de- 
scribe things to me ! So 
what’s the use of nursing me 
any more? Look at it objec- 
tively. You’d be doing some- 
thing that I want you to do. 
Your conscience would be 
clear.” 

“Yeah, but . . . you sound 
crazy, Mr. Andrist! Why all 
of a sudden this depression? 



You don’t really want to 
die?” 

“Die! I’m telling you. I’m 
dead. Ten years ago they 
made a machine, and my 
brain is just a part of it. 
Have you ever broken a toy? 
Or gotten mad because a 
watch wouldn’t run and just 
tapped it on the table a little 
too hard?” 

“All right. I admit I know 
what you’re talking about. 
We’re friends, Mr. Andrist. 
But I can’t kill you. My chess 
partner.” 

“Exactly, just a chess oppo- 
nent, and the thing can be 
carried out as logically as 
checkmate, with as little emo- 
tion.” 

“You forget that I’ve never 
checkmated you. How would 
I do it? Not that I’m going 
to, but theoretically.” 

He had the boy going. But 
the way would have to be per- 
fect. 

“To me. you’re just thick 
steel,” John said. “I don’t 
mean personally, but for the 
purposes of — of ” 

Unless the method left not 
the slightest trace, there 
would be danger of the mu- 
seum authorities apprehend- 
ing John. It was none of their 
business, but he knew that 
they would never understand 
or believe John if he tried to 
tell them that the chessmas- 
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ter had ordered it. That ruled 
out drilling, hammering, ex- 
plosive, and all the related 
violences. 

A radioactive dose would 
be too difficult. 

Then he had it. Just as easy 
as plugging in a floor lamp! 
Certainly if he were electro- 
cuted they would blame it on 
a short circuit in the machine. 
There couldn’t be an investi- 
gation with suspicion of mur- 
der, because there would be 
no conceivable motive. 

“Yes,” he said, “but John, 
this metal that you can touch 
is connected to more metal 
and that in turn rests on 
more and finally I touch it 
from inside here. All you 
have to do is get an extension 
cord, wait in the washroom 
until they close the place up, 
come over here and — I don’t 
know how far the wall plug is 
from here.” 

“About twelve feet. How- 
ever,” said John. 

“Good! Plug in and give 
this contraption about a min- 
ute of juice. Roll up the wire 
and hide it somewhere. Call 
the number of the information 
desk from around the corner 
by the checking-out desk, and 
let it ring until the night 
watchman comes in and an- 
swers it. He won’t bother to 
lock the door just for the min- 
ute that he’ll be on the phone, 



and while he’s around there 
in the next hall you can walk 
out. You can come back and 
remove the extension cord 
some other day.” 

He paused. There was no 
more to say. “John? We don’t 
have to be sentimental with 
each other!” 

John was pleading now. 
“But what difference does it 
make how simple it is? I’d do 
it for you if it were only dan- 
gerous! It’s just that I don’t 
believe ... I come in to play 
chess with you and perhaps 
tell you some of the things 
that you like to hear, and you 
ask me to end it. ...” 

“Because you are the only 
one I can ask ! Because you’re 
close enough so that you’ve 
had to see some of my misery ! 
I’m no more than an old pho- 
nograph, after the years have 
seen every record broken but 
one! A kindness, John!” 

And the word “kindness” 
echoed hollowly in his mind, 
loudly and then softly until he 
thought perhaps he was talk- 
ing to no one, that he had 
scared John away. He waited. 
He heard a breath. 

“Then good-by, Mr. An- 
drist.” 

He wasn’t sure of the boy’s 
meaning, but to the last he 
had to keep drawing him with 
confidence. “Tonight.” 

“I — yes, all right. Tonight.” 
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T he late afternoon sun was 
staring against the marble 
of the outside wall, jumping 
from there through the wide 
air inside the library, coming 
to rest against the metal and 
finally seeping through. He 
wished he couldn’t imagine it 
so well. He wanted to think 
darkness, evening with clouds 
over the moon, night under a 
dense tree, because time was 
of himself now. 

It no longer mattered 
whether or not his time 
agreed with that of every 
swinging wristwatch out on 
the street. For him there was 
only one more appointment. 
He wanted to bring it to him- 
self instantly. He could see 
death coming like a check- 
mate ; there was no difference 
between a time before check- 
mate and the moment of the 
final stroke, was there? So 
what was time? The end was 
implicit in the now. 

As a chessplayer, he could 
find only hard logic between 
the two. 

. But as a man he wanted to 
see noon, then the morning 
sun, and after that dawn, and 
after that. . . . 

Because he had cheated 
himself of self-portraits. Oth- 
er men carried theirs, accum- 
ulated through years of 
vacillation, a waywardness of 
purpose that Andrist had 
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hated, but which he now 
longed for, though it was too 
late. 

He had been like the others 
once, free to measure by 
touch the pockets, the new 
images into which pne is con- 
stantly reborn. But even in 
his earliest memories he 
had begun with un-childlike 
method to burn the nerve- 
ends. To close all avenues to 
risk. 

Like, for instance, he re- 
membered, the time he was 
visiting the little Polish girl. 

Her hair was so long it 
hung down the silver handle- 
bars of her tricycle. She was 
veiy rich, and she had 
wheeled across the firm red 
rug of the living room floor 
and stopped in front of him 
with her feet still slightly 
pressing on the pedals. And 
he and she were suddenly 
huge. In the middle of the 
wide rug, with the voices of 
the adults from out in the gar- 
den creeping at the windows, 
they were giant and giantess. 
He had stepped forward and 
pressed his lips into her cheek 
and felt her hair thickly alive 
on his forehead. But the tri- 
cycle moved and he saw her 
riding quickly away, wiping 
her face with her tiny fingers. 
She had looked very small 
then, and the grownups’ 
voices began to rattle the 
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spindly doors of the antique 
cabinet that loomed beside 
him. 

He had waited for his 
mother and father in the car. 

He remembered again: 

I'here was the pigeon he 
had got for his birthday, a 
heavy thing with fluttering 
heart that he had held in his 
hand. Slim as an ivory shoe- 
horn, it pecked and tottered 
back and forth on its rice- 
kernel toes for the first few 
days and then stopped and 
stood still for a day and a half 
with its tail hanging, until, 
puffed and dirtied, eyes half 
gray, it died. 

There were few things that 
he remembered with this 
unique vividness after he 
learned chess. While still a 
boy, he had become cautious 
in life, daring in chess. Per- 
haps the last was the pale blue 
morning on which he flung 
himself from his bed and ran 
through the wet grass to the 
pepper tree to cut himself a 
fishing pole. He had been 
thinking about it all night. He 
had never been fishing. The 
pepper tree wasn’t so good 
for poles as he had imagined, 
but he couldn’t change his 
mind and he got a scraggly 
limb and carved off the bark 
with his knife. Then he tied 
the end of his ball of string 
to the tip of the pole and be- 
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gan playing it out, walking 
backwards, over the lawn, 
through a hole in the stone 
wall, past the tool shed and 
finally down into the vegetable 
garden, where he tied on a 
safety pin. He dug up a fresh 
carrot and embedded the hook 
in it, placing it in the ground 
conspicuously between two 
rows of lettuce. Then he had 
taken the long way around 
the house to his pole under 
the pepper tree, to wait for 
the rabbits to bite. With lungs 
stinging in the cold air, he 
had held his pole against the 
morning stars until they dis- 
appeared. With the sun came 
the gardener, who, slapping 
his knees, went up to the 
house to tell the story. 

He had vowed that he 
would never again fish for 
rabbits. 

T hat was what made it 
comforting now to Andrist 
to be near the end of it. 

Soon it would be impossible 
for him to fish any more, with 
or without illusions. He knew 
that he would never be able 
to stop desiring; on the other 
hand it was too late to become 
a fifteen-year-old John Plum. 
Between these there was only 
one safe place for the heart — 
where nothing could touch it. 
In death. So black as to be 
devoid of darkness, silent as 
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fission, slow as light in its 
journey to the end of space. 

There was sound — low at 
first, but mounting like a 
siren. John! 

It was metallic, as if the 
mechanism around him had 
begun to shear and twist. A 
jingling, rhythmic sound be- 
gan to shake him. He felt as 
though he had a real head 
again and someone were hit- 
ting him along the temples 
with a sack of silver dollars. 
And then he was sinking and 
the clean noise of air things 
stopped and there was the low 
cough of surf in caves. He was 
in a crowd of deep bubbles. 
One by one they ruptured, the 
leaden noise coming closer 
and closer with each explo- 
sion, until he knew that the 
next one would be all. 

It would be over. He lost 
thought in the blast. 

Nothing. 

Wait. 

Silence. 

Death? 

“Hm?” He had a voice! 

“I am Paul Andrist,” he 
said. Then he thought, “Oh, 
don’t be such a bloody fool!” 

And waited in the hush, 
longer. 

Then as he let his memory 
spread and his thoughts 
whirled away from their fear- 
inspired closeness, he knew, 
he saw. He was filled instantly 
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with dark hate. It was treach- 
ery, a . . . trick! And it was 
so 

Funny ! 

He laughed momentarily, 
as suddenly moaned wretch- 
edly. 

Because he still heard the 
firs hissing in Oregon, and 
felt the faintly moist eyelid of 
the beautiful young girl 
against his cheekbone. It was 
all there, and more, in the 
loud darkness ! Clumping 
bats, thudding balls, whack- 
ing diving boards, chattering 
skiis, a fox trot, an ice cream 
cone with a mushy bottom, 
neighbor kids calling, a kite 
with tugging string diving 
round and round 

And he should have known, 
should he not? Because death 
is implicit in life. He had said 
it. Just as checkmate is im- 
plicit in any given position 
on the chessboard. Nothing 
changes until the players pick 
up the pieces and start a new 
game. 

But as he waited there sur- 
prised and left wondering 
even by death, he was filled 
with a strange satisfaction: 
How much more terrible it 
would have been if he had 
brought nothing with him ! 
The emptiness of death cries 
to be filled ! For the first time, 
he turned happily to his de- 
sires, ghostly and meagre as 
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they now seemed to be in the 
vastness of death. He wished 
he could somehow tell John 
about it. 

H e had almost slept. 
Then he heard the voice. 
“Hello, Andrist! Are you 
all right? This is Dr. Wil- 
liams — the janitor called me 
down here because the alarm 
was flashing on the switch- 
board. Have you felt any- 
thing?” 

It was like a hot bath, driv- 
ing up your own driveway at 
two o’clock in the morning. 

A hundred and ten volts 
had not been enough, then ! 

“I’m — I seem to be all right. 
Doctor!” he said. 

“Indeed! You’re bursting 
my eardrums,” said the doc- 
tor. “Well, good night, Mr. 
Andrist.” 

“Pleasant dreams to you, 
Doctor,” said Andrist. “And 
Doctor, have them give me an 
early call, will you please?” 
“Certainly.” 

Two or three lights were 
shining from the high ceiling 
of the Municipal Library of 
Science at a surprisingly late 
hour that night and three 
kids on their way home from 
the last movie were left not a 
little curious by a sight that 



could be seen through the 
after-hours book return slot; 
A large, bespectacled man in 
a white smock and a boy were 
filling a burlap bag. They put 
in a baseball bat, several 
lengths of heavy chain, a 
bugle, an egg beater and 
finally, with some difficulty, a 
battered garbage can top. The 
younger one shouldered the 
bag and the man walked to 
the switchbox on the wall and 
turned out the lights. 

The kids ran behind a 
hedge and presently the man 
and the boy came through the 
doors. They paused on the 
st/Cps* 

“I did the right thing?” 
The boy was asking, not stat- 
ing. After all, he was only fif- 
teen years old. 

“You did the right thing, 
John.” The older one hefted 
the bag of sound effects. “I 
think he thought he was dead. 
But he sounded — he sounded 
very good, John. I’m glad you 
came to me. I’m glad you 
didn’t help him to die.” He 
shouldered the bag. “Still,” he 
said, “it’s too bad he can’t see 
those stars.” 

The boy stared at the sky. 
Then he said, “He’s looking 
at them now,” and stepped out 
toward the sidewalk. 
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ANY 3 OF THESE 

GREAT Science -Fiction classics 




(VALUES UP TOS11.95) 



ES, any THREE of these exciting books— 
worth up to $11.95 in the publishers’ edi- 
tions-yours for only $1 simply by joining this 
new kind of book club 7iow. They’re all master- 
works of science-fiction (or factual scientific 
books of special interest to science-fiction 
fans), by top-flight authors. And they’re load- 
ed with rocket-fast reading that takes you 
soaring through time and space. All in 
handsomely bound library editions you’ll 
be proud to own! Choose any 3 and mail 
coupon below— without money— TODAY! 

THE END OF ETERNITY by Isaac Asimov. For de- 

scription, please see other side. Pub. ed. $2.95. 

THE ASTOUNDING SCIENCE-FICTION AN- 
THOLOGY. A story about the first A-Bomb... 
written before it was invented! A story 
of the movie machine that shows “news- 
reels” of any past event. Plus a score of 
other best tales from a dozen years of 
Astounding Science Fiction magazine by 
its editor, John W. Campbell, Jr. Pub. 
cd. $3.50. 

THE REPORT ON UNIDENTI- 
FIED FLYING OBJECTS by Ed- 
ward J. Ruppelt. Here is the 
first authoritative report on 
hitherto hushed-up facts iibout 
“flying saucers” ... by a for- 
mer Air Force expert who 
was in charge of their inves- 
tigation. NOT fiction, but 
amazing fact! Pub. ed. $U.95. 



SEND NO MONEY 

Jusf Mall Coupon 

Indicate on coupon your choice 
of any three of the new 
science and science-fiction 
masterpieces described here. 
One will be considered your 
first selection, for which 
you’ll be billed only $1 plus a 
few cents postage. The other 
TWO are yours free as a mem- 
bership gift. Ev'_ry month you 
will be offered the cream of 
the new $2.50 to $3.76 science- 
fiction books-for only $1 each. 
You take only those books you 
really want-as few as 4 a year. 
But this offer may be with- 
drawn at any time. So mail 
coupon RIGHT NOW to: 

SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB 
Dept. SSF-58, Garden City, N.Y. 



DRAGON IN THE SEA 
by Frank Herbert. You’re 
on a 21st-century under- 
sea mission from which 
no human has ever re- 
turned. Now, 8000 feet 
down, an unknown crewman 
wants you DEAD! Pub. at $2.95. 

OMNIBUS OF SCIENCE-FICTION. 43 top 

stories by outstanding authors . . , stories 
of Wonders of Earth and Man ... of 
startling inventions... of visitors from 
Space. 562 pages. Pub. cd. $3.50* 

THE TREASURY OF SCIENCE-FICTION 
CLASSICS. World-renowned stories 
that have stood the test of time — by H. G. 
Wells, Verne, Conan Doyle, Huxley, Wylie, 
Poe, etc. 704 pages. Pub. ed. $2.95. 



SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB 
Dept. SSF-58, Garden City, N.Y. 

Rush the 3 books checked below and enroll me as a 
member. One is my first selection, for which you may 
bill mo $1 plus a few cents postage. The other are 
FREE, as a membership (JIFT. Every month send the 
club’s free bulletin, describing coming selections. For 
each book 1 accept. I will pay only $1 plus shipping. 
I need take only 4 books during the year and may 
resign at any time after that. 

GUARANTEE: If not delighted. I may return books in 
7 days, pay nothing; membership will be cancelled. 

□ Astounding Anthology □ Omnibus of S-F 

□ Dragon in the Sea □ Report on U. F. O.’s 

□ End of Eternity □ Treasury of S-F Classics 
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Same Offer To Residents Of Canada: Address 
Science-Fiction Club, 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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\bif Travelled Through Time 
to Taste fORBIDBBN UiVB.,. 



Y our name is Andrew Harlan 
and you look like other men. You 
have the same wants, the same emo- 
tions. There’s one difference. Yom 
were horyi in the 05^^^ Century . . . ana 
you’ve travelled as far “upwhen as 
the 111, 394 th! You see, Harlan, you 
are an ETERNAL ... a trouble- 
shooter sent from a timeless realm 
to chunge the course of history. ^ 
RiRlit nuw you're ill tlie iirliuitlve 
“domivvlii'ii." You'ro lioro m Hie JiHj 
Century on tin* most VITAL mmsion of 
vour career. lUit you can t delay here, 
ilarluu ! You've hem ordered to board your 
Time Kettle and . • • 

Why are you hesitatinff, you 
FOOL? Is it the wilt Is it Hu, 
lovely Noys Hiiiiilieiit, "'|Hi Hi>e 
seiluI'Hve boily of u)' ''y'. " 

(less? Better get koimk! As ,m 
Eternul you lieloiiB to 1111 iiifU .v- 
ilile iiriestliooil wliieli 
romancing wit ji 

CAN'T IIAVK IILT*. And. wh.lt s 
more. . . YOU'VE HO'i' 'I'O KIBB 

, .. 

Hurry, Iliiriiin ! Tiiiit iiliister 
you have levelecl >a'r 
will eriiae Noys Laiiilient I'Oll- 
IfiVEIU Mavlie you HO love her. 

. .Miivlie yen HO want lier. ^o 
what? It's too late for that! Iim 
must kill her RKflt'f 
CAUSE THE ENU OF EiEIl- 
NITY! , . ,, 

But perhaps ... 3)«i'hajis shea 

be ivorth it. .. . 

You'll thrill to THE EM) Oh 
ETEK.NITY liy Isaac Asimov 
hecanse it's different, liecauseyou 
can imagine yourself -7 as a 
human beiiw o! todau in the 
very same terrifying predica- 
ment as Amlrevv lliirian 1 And 
this is just ONE of the excit- 
ing liooUs on this amazing 
otter 1 
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